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Art. XXII1.—The Works of the Right Honourable Lord By- 
ron. Ineight volumes. Philadelphia. H. W. Pomeroy. 
1825. 


Wuev we first saw this edition (purporting to be a complete 
one) of the voluminous poetry of Byron, we supposed that we 
had found a prize of no small value. During the life of an 
author, whose genius is prolific, it is impossible to preserve a 
amet and uniform collection of productions, appearing in 
different shapes, and got up occasionally in different forms, to 
suit the market, or the speculations of the publisher, who occa- 
sionally indulges his customers with a “new and complete 
edition,” consisting of the sweepings of the shop, and assorted 
according to the fancy of the binder. The fugitive productions 
which escape occasionally from a fertile mind, are also collect- 
ed in various forms; and, in the instance of Byron, the effu- 
sions of others have crept into the American editions of his 
works. The lines on the death of Sheridan, for example, 
written by Moore, were inserted in many copies which we 
have met with as Byron’s, instead of his own monody. 

When, however, death, with his icy finger, has written 
Finis, it is proper and necessary, as soon as possible, that a 
correct copy of all an eminent author’s writings should be 
printed, before time renders the authenticity of any of them 
apochryphal. The real lovers of books require an edition of 
this kind, and when it is so easy to comply with their wishes, 
they are entitled to be gratified. 

We have been vexed and disappointed in examining the 
present edition. Whether it is printed after a London copy, or 
(which is, we presume, the fact) got up here, we do not know. 
The cold-pressed paper is very fair, the type is clean, and the 
pages are proportioned with good taste ; but the editorial de- 
oe to have been resigned entirely to the print- 
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er’s devil—and, verily, we cannot compliment him highly on 
his ingenuity. He has, indeed, connected the cantos of Childe 
Harold and of Don Juan, severally, in their regular succession ; 
otherwise we should suppose that he had referred the order of 
the pieces to blind chance. Through all the rest of the eight - 
volumes, there reigns the most admired disorder, and a glo- 
rious contempt for chronological arrangement, classification, 
or connexion of subject. This is very nonsensical. A few of 
the poems in the “ Hours of Idleness,” are inserted; most of 
them are omitted. ‘This is unwarrantable in the said printer’s 
devil; because, though he may have heard that the book was 
cut up in the Edinburgh Review, and though the author himself 

ight have been willing to consign some of his early efforts to 
oblivion, the community are entitled to the whole; and the 
first promptings of a muse so generous, are of the highest inte- 
rest to the admirers of genius. ‘“Bonaparte’s Farewell,” 
which is here inserted, was, we believe, never written by Byron ; 
and the translations from the French, or rather the odes pur- 
porting to be such, have been claimed by Mr. Agg, of Wash- 
ington; and, unless we grossly err, were printed among the 
minor poems following the ‘Ocean Harp,”’ published by him 
several yearsago. Some of the more recent lyrics of the no- 
ble writer are omitted ; as, for instance, the drinking song to 
Tom Moore. ‘This edition is also redundant in abominable 
typographical errors. This is very extraordinary, in a work 
printed atso much cost as the present. 

Lord Byron has written so much, that it may not be unin- 
teresting to our readers to give a chronological catalogue of his 
principal poems, which were generally accompanied with mi- 
nor fugitive pieces. A hasty recurrence to the Reviews, sup- 
plies us with the dates and order of his productions. 

The “ Hours of Idleness”? appeared in 1807, with the noble 
bard’s name, and addition of minor prefixed, as is said in some 
of Blackwood’s doggrel, 


* Under and over, 
On the back, on the cover, 
In the title-page ominous, 
And in prose prologomerous—~” 


(Meaning prolegomenous, perhaps.) We see no reason, in this 
age of reviewing, why an author should not give his critics pro- 
per data whereon -to found a jjudgment, not only as to the ab- 
solute merit of his productions, but as to his individual power 
and promise. Those who possess that illegal quantity of 
knowledge, technically called “all and some.” who know eve- 
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ry thing, and a little more, who may be occasionally found 
among the worshipful fraternity, in whose volunteer corps we 
have enrolled ourselves, shouid surely be able to measure the 
capacities of men, the number of their years and the result of 
their mental exercises being given; or a horse-jockey would 
have a right to laugh at the science of the craft. Lord Byron 


‘* Published—older children do the same.” 


But it were to be wished, for the sake of the unfortunate cen- 
sors, who are often left in the dark, and led into error as te 
this point, that all young writers would state their age with the 
same candour. Not that itis proper or commendable, as a 
general principle, for young persons to publish at all. In after 
years they invariably regret the premature trial) of their inex- 
perienced pinions in the broad glare of day. Medwin makes 
Byron say, (and we believe him, in this at least, to be a faithful 
reporter,) that there were many things in his * Hours of Idle- 
ness,’? much better than the critics were willing to allow. 
The admirers of his genius coincide with him, we believe, gene- 
rally, in this opinion; and we know not for what reason so 
large a portion of that work is omitted in the present edition 
In 1809, something more than a year after the effusions of 
our author’s adolescent audacity had been authoritatively 
damned, appeared * The English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers ;”? a satire which has received immeasurably too much 
praise, as is natural in a world in which the inspiration of ma- 
lice is far more sure of finding a frequent audience, than that 
of maturer indignation. The latter directs the polished shafts 
of its quiver with judicious aim. In pursuing vice and folly, 
it prefers, like the son of Latona, to begin the work of destruc- 
tion with the dogs and ignobler animals. It lashes crime, ra- 
ther than the criminal ; or, when the introduction of persons is 
unavoidable, and the application of the satire to individuals ine- 
vitable, treats them as the personifications of prevalent enormi- 
ties. Suchis legitimate satire, which is read, and is applicable 
in all ages; while gross attacks upon living men, as well in 
their literary or public character as in their private peculiari- 
ties, misfortunes, or infirmities, are in their own day vulgar and 
despicable ; and, if not obsolete in after ages, remain only in 
the memory of mankind as blots on the fame of their perpe- 
trator. With many of those whom he had attacked in his sa- 
tire, as licentious, mercenary, and cowardly—to say nothing of 
his notions about their intellectual capabilitiese—Lord Byron 
was afterwards on terms of friendship, professed or real. This 
proves that the subjects of his abuse were, morally speaking. 
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wiser and better men than himself: but those who understand 
the nature of genius, its grandeur, and its weaknesses, its tri- 
umphs, and its humiliations, cannot feel their respect for his 
powers as a poet diminished, by an early and premature per- 
formance, like this satire. His subsequent success has proba- 
bly made it immortal ; that is to say, it will always be printed 
among his works. ‘Though he was content to allow its sup- 
pression in England, it has been as widely circulated here as 
his most transcendant productions. The prohibition in his 
native land must cease in a few years. When the reputation 
of a writer has been sounded as far and wide as that of Byron, 
it may be indeed said with truth, “ vox missa nescit reverti.”’ 
He, no doubt, himself believed, that it was not worth preserv- 
ing, at the risk of losing a single friend, after the plaudits which 
succeeded the appearance of Childe Harold. 

Cordially agreeing, as we do, with an elder brother of the 
north, as to the merits of this satire, we cannot forbear ex- 
pressing our wish, that, for the credit of a journal so much 
respected, and so respectable, as that wherein a recent criti- 
cism on our author’s Jife and writings appeared, all the rest of 
the article had been more deliberately considered, before it 
had passed the rubicon of the press. The writer is, we have 
no doubt, a good and worthy man; one who fears God, and 
loves his neighbour. But he knows nothing of poetry, or he 
could not have concocted, in cold blood, the mass of at best 
unmeaning, we will not say unfair, censure set forth in his re- 
view. He did not feel, or he forgot, for the time being, the 
respect which is due to the memory of genius, when he waged, 
with the stale weapons so often handled against the living offend- 
er, a posthumous warfare with the ashes of thedead. We shall 
refer to one specimen only of the fairness of his criticism —the 
selection he has made from the two first cantos of Childe Harold ; 
which is given as a sample of the general strain of the poetry 
throughout, but which, in fact, contains the tamest stanzas he 
could select, and the most devoid of pathos and imagination. 
He never read, or never felt the beauty of the passage, be- 
ginning— 

“ He who hath sailed upon the dark blue sea,” &c. 


Or he would not have included them in the sweeping sentence 
of mediocrity, which he passes on the whole of these cantos. 
The two first parts of Childe Harold appeared in 1812, and 
were followed in the succeeding year by the Giaour and Bride 
of Abydos. ‘The Corsair succeeded in 1814. They contri- 
buted largely to open a new era in English poetry. The me- 
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trical romances of Scott had broken the Gallic chains with 
which the school of Pope had fettered the noble powers of our 
language for versification. The fresh spirit of ancient min- 
strelsy breathed around the bard, and “distant wears 
from the elder times fell upon his ear, and were echoed by his 
harp. As Scott had burst the trammels of monotonous metre, 
Byron effectually substituted the energetic expression of natu- 
ral passion and feeling, for the conventional, and artificial, and 
trite vocabulary of preceding poets. In some of his narrative 
poems, he assumed the license which Scott had taken; and, in 
the Corsair and Lara, used the heroic measure with a fami- 
liarity which devested it of the palling chime so much admired 
by our ancestors. The versification of his productions, writ- 
ten in rhyme, soon became Italianised. Don Juan is an ex- 
ceedingly improper book ; but in one respect, at least, is use- 
ful. It proves the boundless capabilities of the English lan- 
guage, in its present state, for every variety of metre, every 
tone of feeling in poetry ; its fertility in rhyme; and its elas- 
ticity, if we may so speak, in adapting its syllables to the fan- 
cy or the necessity of the composer. 

This innovation on long established canons, did not take 
place without much uproar among the Aristarchuses of En- 
gland, and of this country. We recollect, that a Yankee gen- 
tleman came to New-York to conduct a Review, avowing, that 
one of his prominent objects was to write down Lord Byron. It 
appears that the poet read, by accident, some of the precious 
criticisms of this metrophagiman. He said to Medwin— 
‘¢ Some American reviewer has been persevering in his abuse 
and personality ; but he should have minded his leger ; he ne- 
ver excited my spleen.”” We remember one of the choice 
notions broached by our deceased brother, (we mean defunct 
as a magazine-monger,) in speaking of the Lament of Tasso. 
The following passage occurs near the commencement of the 
poem: 


“ And the abhorred grate 
Marring the sunbeams with its hideous shade, 
Works through the throbbing eyeballs to the brain, 
With a hot sense of heaviness and pain; 
And bare, at once, captivity displayed, 
Stands scoffing through the never-opened gate,” &c. 


“‘Now,”’ quoth the reviewer, “ grate and shade, displayed 
and gate, do not harmonize.” Excellent critic ! 

The *‘ Ode to Napoleon”? appeared also in 1814; Lara,” 
and the “ Hebrew Melodies,” in the year following. In 1816, 
the exhaustless fertility of the noble bard, gave birth to the 
‘¢ Siege of Corinth,”’ “ Parasina,” the “ Monody on the Death 
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of Sheridan,” the third canto of “Childe Harold,” the “ Pri- 
soners of Chillon,” and several minor productions. Domestic 
broils and misfortunes, as to the causes of which there is much 
to be said on buth sides, had now poured their vials of bitter- 
ness on a spirit naturally haughty, and perhaps capricious and 
overbearing ; but not, we are fain to believe, naturally prone 
to misanthropy, and to a hatred of virtue. Early indulgence, 
subsequent unkind treatment, a flood of dangerous popularity, 
pecuniary embarrassments, a separation from wife and daugh- 
ter, vulgar abuse from every source, the insidious sympathy of 
bad companions—these are surely accidents sufficiently pow- 
erful, when operating on a fiery temperament, and a strong 
imagination, associated with a consciousness of superiority 
which is often confounded with vanity, to produce an ascetic 
influence on the mind, a dislike of mankind generally, and a 
contempt for the mild and genial charities of human nature. 
Is no allowance to be made for constitutional infirmity, or for 
the operation of evil on its latent tendencies ? or must we, with 
Southey, make the man himself the author of evil, an incarna- 
tion of Beelzebub? We speak not of his writings, but of his 
life. Because the genius of an individual has made his name 
familiar in men’s mouths as household words, are his domestic 
miseries, his private habits, to be subjected to the scrutiny of 
each unit in the universal rabble? Pain and sorrow attend 
upon every dereliction from duty or propriety in this world, 
as surely as the shadow accompanies the body. We read also 
of penal fires hereafter. On what principle of justice is the 
sufferer entitled to the supererogatory damnation of coarse 
speculation on his manners and morals, the solemn denuncia- 
tion of pharisaical virtue, with which the press has teemed in 
the case before us? ‘These officious good people made the 
evil by their interference, and then excommunicated the pa- 
tient on whom they had visited it. But will they not be con- 
tent now he is dead? Must he be hung in chains, dressed, like 
a victim of the inquisition, in a coat painted with flames and 
demons, as a warning and a terror to all others in like cases 
offending? If such be their benevolent wish, it is vain and 
unavailing. Public feeling is against them. When the news 
was first whispered abroad that Byron was dead, that the 
power which had so long exercised its high control over the 
sensibilities and the imagination of the reading public, had 
passed for ever away, 


“'T’o breathless nature’s dark abyss—” 


There was a sudden sadness which fell heavily on the spirit. 


, 
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and each one whom the outpourings of his intense thought had 
charmed and interested, felt as if he had lost a friend. We 
thought of the splendour of his genius, and of its extinction, as 
if some “ bright particular star,”? whose course we had loved to 
mark, though seemingly erratic, and with sometimes diminish- 
ed lustre, had disappeared in heaven. We thought of his mis- 
fortunes with sorrow ; and sighed that one whose longings were 
for better things than earth has to offer, should have been 
disappointed in possessing the qualified good which earth can 
sometimes afford even to the peasant: and when the bust, 
which was brought to the academy by one of our countrymen, 
dressed with its sable and mournful emblem, exhibited his ex- 
quisitely moulded features, in “all their marbie-chiselled 
beauty,’’ we believe there were few, very few, who approach- 
ed it without a feeling of awe and sadness—few, very few, who 
did not tread more slowly and cautiously as they approached 
the image of the bard. 


“They drew near very solemnly 
To dead Napoleon !” 


But we are perpetually running into long digressions, which 
a natural enthusiasm, and the temptations and facilities for 
wandering which the subject offers, will, we hope, be a suffi- 
cient excuse for, to our readers. ‘To proceed with the cata- 
logue of our author’s principal works. In 1817, he published 
*“ Manfred,” the ** Lament of Tasso,” ** Darkness,” and some 
smaller pieces, among which were those written expressly 
about his domestic affairs, which we willingly admit he might 
better have stifled ; as it was making'’a voluntary appeal to the 
public about matters not of their cognisance, and giving them 
jurisdiction, whether they are willing to entertain it or not. The 
“Curse of Minerva,” which had been written several years 
before, saw the light also about this time. As a satire, it is 
more powerful than the “ English sards.” ‘ Beppo,” and 
the splendid fourth canto of “Childe Harold,” in which the 
author’s faculty seems to have reached its meridian, came out 
in 1818. From the constantly sustained elevation of language, 
the frequent use of apostrophes, and the reference to his own 
feelings, preserved throughout the latter poem, the critics have 
been led to accuse him of an ambitious and affected phraseo- 
logy ; of clothing common-place ia gorgeous expressions and 
allusions; in plainer English, of bombast. There may be a 
few passages which are subject to such a censure; but, for 
ourselves, we have read the poem often, and have not yet been 
able to convince ourselves, that what we had taken for subli- 
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mity is only overstrained sentiment, or that the author’s themes 
are not worthy of his excitement, or his thoughts of the lan- 
guage in which he has embodied them. We cannot be misun- 
derstood, as expressing our approbation of the tone of senti- 
ment which runs through some parts of this canto. We speak 
of it only as itis poetry. Perhaps, in the opinion of these 
critics, the apostrophe to the ocean is rather foppish and de- 
clamatory, than grand and co-equal in majesty with its subject. 
This may be true. The boundary line between sublimity and 
extravagance of thought, is sometimes as difficult to be dis- 
cerned as the difference between dignity and pomposity in 
character. We are all liable to be deceived by false sem- 
blances of things; and we are equally apt to mistake the re- 
ality for an affectation. The former is, at least, the more 
amiable weakness. 

“ Mazeppa,”’ and “ Don Juan,” cantos I. and II., appear- 
ed in 1819. During the next year, the ninth of Byron’s regu- 
lar reign, dating his accession from the appearance of the two 
first cantos of Childe Harold, we find the only long intermis- 
sion in the rapid succession of his publications. We believe, 
that during this period he gave nothing of consequence to the 
world. He was probably preparing his “ tragedies,” a title 
which, according to Medwin, he afterwards admitted to bea 
misnomer. In 1821-22, there came out in a torrent, ‘¢ Mari- 
no Faliero,” ‘“ Don Juan,” cantos Il]. IV. and V., “ Sarda- 
napalus,” “The Two Foscari,” and “ Cain,” non-enjoined 
on account of its depravity ; “The Prophecy of Dante,” and 
“ Werner.” In 1823, the cantos of Don Juan came out, at 
different intervals, up to the 15th, interspersed with “ Heaven 
and Earth,” “ The Island,” and “ The Age of Bronze.” The 
“ Deformed Transformed,” and the two last cantos of Don 
Juan, in 1824, with the “ Vision of Judgment,” and the trans- 
lation of the first canto of Pulci’s “ Morgante Maggiore,” 
which appeared about the same time in the * Liberal,’’ com- 
ag we believe, the list of Byron’s larger poetical works. 

is fugitive verses, in some of which he is allowed, by com- 
mon consent, to be unequalled for sweetness and pathos, are 
alone sufficient to fill a large volume, and to confer immor- 
tality on their author. Among the latest of these, we find two 
in Medwin’s book; one to the Po, referring to his attachment 
to the Countess Guiccioli; the other a “* Bacchanalian;”? which 
ought both to have been inserted in the present edition. 

he critics have settled it, that Byron had not the “ drama- 
tic faculty.” If this means that his dramas are not fit for the 
stage, itis true. We believe him, when he states, that they 
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never were intended for acting. But the sketches of charac- 
ter interspersed through his works, show that he was able to 
draw from nature; and he was at least able to borrow, if not 
to form, a plot of sufficient interest. As he never made an ex- 
periment of his powers in this kind of composition, and failed 
in no other he attempted, the dictum we Sao mentioned is 
extrajudicial, and rests upon no sufficient facts or authority. 

Of the latter pieces, it may not be improper to advert to 
one or two, which were not particularly noticed during the 
rapid succession of our author’s publications, and while they 
seemed to lie equally under the ban which the iniquities of 
Juan brought upon all his family. 

The “ Isiand” is a very unequal performance ; sometimes 
too tame even for a mediocre poet, as in portions of the first 
and second parts ; sometimes obscure, as in the beyinning of 
the second ; and, occasionally, in very bad taste, when a cyni- 
cal sneer, or a decidedly coarse allusion, startles us in the midst 
of a fine vein of poetical sentiment or description. In painting 
Neuha, the tender, yet heroic, laughing, loving, savage, roman- 
tic girl of the Isles, the beauty of the picture might have been 
enhanced by a comparison with the lovely beings that make 
the charm and glory of civilized nations ; but it is spoiled by a 
contrast, in which the latter are described, with a pencil dipped 
in gall, as heartless, faithless, and artificial. Some censors 
might object to the introduction of the two real sailors, in the 
scene where Christian and his lost followers are awaiting their 
doom; the one uttering his “ Englishman’s Shibboleth,” as 
the whole substance of his philosophy in such a desperate 
emergency ; and the other, between the whifls of his ancient 
tobacco-pipe, kindly adding “his eyes’? as a supplement. 
But Shakspeare would have done the same ; precisely, because 
the sailors would have discoursed after this fashior. 

, There is much beautiful poetry, worthy of Byron’s happiest 
moments of inspiration, in this narrative. We presume we 
shall be pardoned if we indulge in a few extracts. The first 
part is nearly a faithful versification of Captain Bligh’s account 
of the mutiny on board his ship, and bis expulsion by the in- 
surgents. Inthe second, we find Torquil, one of the youngest 
ot;the mutineers, enjoying all that he had sighed for, in the 
love of a beautiful girl in Toobonai, one of the fairest of the 
favoured South Sea Isles. Her person is thus depicted: 


“ There sate the gentle savage of the wild, 
In growth a woman, though in years a child, 
As childhood dates within our colder clime, 
When nought is ripened rapidly save crime ; 
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The infant of an infant world, as pure 

From Nature, lovely, warm, and premature ; 
Dusky, like Night, but Night, with all her stars, 
Or cavern sparkling with its native spars; 

With eycs that wore a language and a spell, 

A form like Aphrodite’s in her shell, 

With all her loves around her on the deep ; 
Voluptuous as the first approach of sleep ; 

Yet full of life—for through her tropic cheek 

The blush would make its way, and all but speak : 
The sun-born blood suffused her neck, and threw 
O’er her clear nut-brown skin a lucid hue, 

Like coral reddening through the darkened wave, 
Which draws the diver to the crimson cave. 

Such was this daughter of the Southern Seas,” &c. 


The poetical reasons assigned for the mutual passion of Tor- 
quil and this Indian maid, arising from the similarity of their 
early associations, are beautifully expressed; and though we 
feel that the unvaried and contented fulness of their happiness, 
even in their happy isle, is but an illusion, it is one to which 
the imagination most loves to yield. 


* Here in this grotto of the wave-worn shore, 
They passed the Tropic’s red meridian o’er ; 
Nor long the hours—they never paused o’er time, 
Unbroken by the clock’s funereal chime, 

Which deals the daily pittance of our span, 

And points and mocks with iron laugh at man. 
What deemed they of the future or the past ? 
The present, like a tyrant, held them fast: 

Their hour-glass was the sea-sand ; and the tide, 
Like her smooth billow, saw their moments glide ; 
Their clock the sun, in his unbounded tower ; 
They reckoned not, whose day was but an hour; 
The nightingale, their only vesper bell, 

Sang sweetly to the rose the day’s farewell ; 

The broad sun set, but not with lingering sweep, 
As in the North he mellows o’er the deep, 

But fiery, full and fierce, as if he left 

The world for ever, earth of light bereft, 
Plunged with red forehead down along the wave, 
As dives a hero headlong to his grave. 

Then rose they, looking first along the skies, 
And then for light, into each other's eyes ; 
Wondering that summer showed so brief a sun, 
And asking if the day indeed were done ?” 


{t is scarcely necessary to mention, that, delightful as all 
these images are, the nightingale and the rose are out of place ; 
and that the comparison of the tropic sun to a dying hero, is 
borrowed from Scott, in almost his own language. 
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The paradise of the lovers is soon startled by the amazingly 
unpoetical “ Hallo,” and equally uncongenial apparition of Ben 
Bunting, who announces the approach of a strange and ry 
cious sail, and the preparations made by Christian and his 
comrades to defend themselves and die, rather than be captu- 
red. Torquil is obliged to leave his mistress, with a brief and 
boding farewell : 


“¢ My Neuha! ah! and must my fate pursue 
Not me alone, but one so sweet and true ? 
But, whatsoe’er betide, ah, Neuha! now 
Unman me not; the hour will not allow 
A tear; Iam thine whatever intervenes!’ 
* Right,’ quoth Ben, ‘that will do for the marines.’” 


A good many marines might have written as decent verses 
as the five on which Ben passed his opinion. But * aliquando 
dormitat,” &c. 

At the commencement of the fourth canto, we find that the 
work of retribution has been nearly accomplished. All the 
mutineers, save four, (Christian, the principal culprit, with 
Torquil, Ben Bunting, and another,) have been slain, or taken 
captive. The measure of the versilication is stately, and the 
poetry worthy of its creator, in the opening. We now, how- 
ever, are introduced to Ben Bunting and Jack Skyscrape, to 
whose philosophical reflections we have before adverted. 
Here we cannot but find fault with the poet, for having imita- 
ted Leigh Hunt, in employing an affectation of simplicity ; with 
an attempt at a careless use of the double rhyme, which is ac- 
tually nauseating. 


* Beside him was another, 
Rough as a bear, but willing as a brother.” 


And again— 


“ And then his former movements would redouble, 
With something between carelessness and trouble.” 


This is distressing. We are not led away by the slang of 
any particular set of literati, whose business and object it is to 
abuse another coterie. We are not prepared to assent to the 
title of “ Prince of Cockaigne,” conferred on Mr. Hunt; nor 
to ascribe his puerilities to the influence of tea and toast, his 
fondness for keeping his feet on the fender, or to his airings on 
Hampstead-hill. But we cannot abide this adoption of his 
childish taste, by one who was to him, and the unfortunate 
gang he latterly collected about himself, 


“Velut inter ignes, 
Tuuna minores.” 
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Leigh has written a long rigmarole before Rimini, about 
poetry, a plaster copy of the Phidian Jupiter, and his chamber 
organ—which he who understands may edify apon ; but it is 
perfectly obvious, that the double rhyme, in the way he em- 
ploys it, has the same ludicrous effect which the single rhyme 
produces in Italian, when intentionally used for that purpose, 


. as by Casti, and others. It may be, and is, adopted with pow- 


er aad etfect by our greatest poets; but when introduced fa- 
miliarly, can only serve the purposes of burlesque writing. 

But enough of this. While Christian and his comrades are 
resolutely awaiting their fate, the bark of Neuha, with her at- 
tendants, anticipates the arrival of the hostile boats, which 
were approaching to seize the fugitives ; and the latter, trust- 
ing to the guidance of the bride of Torquil and her companions, 
quit their rock, and intrust their destinies to the speed of the 
Indian rowers. We make no extracts from this part, reserving 
the few we mean to select for the last, and most intensely in- 
teresting canto. 

The similie with which it opens is, we believe, new; and 
the appearance to which it alludes has never been more hap- 
pily expressed : 

“* White as a white sail on a dusky sea, 
When half the horizon’s clouded and half free, 
Fluttering between the dun wave and the sky, 
Is hope’s last gleam, in man’s extremity. 
Her anchor parts ; but still her snowy sail 
Attracts our eye amidst the rudest gale : 


Though every wave she climbs divides us more, 
The heart still follows from the loneliest shore.” 


On approaching an abrupt, rocky precipice, where there 
was no landing, the two canoes in which the party were essay- 
ing their escape, closely pursued by their enemies, separate 
by Neuha’s direction. She is left in one with her lover, 
plunges into the waves, and bids him follow. The pursuers 
see them no more, and abandon their inquest in superstitious 
terror; but the lovers emerge in a rock-girdled hollow of an 
island, which the tradition of the natives had consecrated, and 
the precaution of Neuha had stored with the needful requisites 
for their sustenance. This is told most beautifully and po- 
etically. We are notin the regions of enchantment; in the 
fairy gardens described by Tasso and Ariosto ; there is a pos- 
sibility in the ye which heightens, instead of diminishing 
the interest we feel in the description of the lover’s retreat. 


“ Wide it was and high, 
And showed a self-born Gothic canopy : 
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The arch upreared by nature’s architect, 

The architrave some earthquake might erect ; 

The buttress from some mountain’s bosom hurled, 

When the poles crashed, and water wasthe world ; 

Or hardened from some earth-absorbing fire, 

While yet the globe reeked from its funeral pyre: 

The fretted pinnacle, the aisle, the nave, 

Were then all scooped by darkness from her cave. 

Then, with a little tinge of phantasy, 

Fantastic faces moped and moved on high, 

And then a mitre ora shrine would fix 

The eye upon its seeming crucifix. 

Thus nature played with the stalactites, 

And built herself a chapel of the seas.” 

* * * % “ * * * * 
“ She, as she gazed with grateful wonder, pressed 

Her sheltered love to ber impassioned breast ; 

And suited to her soft caresses, told 

An olden tale of love—for love is old,— 

Old as eternity , but not outworn, 

With each new being born or to be born: 

How a young chief, a thousand moons ago, 

Diving for turtle in the depths below, 

Had risen, in tracking fast his ocean prey, 

Into the cave which round and o’er them lay ; 

How, in some desperate feud of after time, 

He sheltered there a daughter of the elime, 

A foe beloved, an offspring of a foe, 

Saved by his tribe but for a captive’s wo; 

How, when the storm of war was stilled, he led 

His island clan to where the waters spread 

Their deep green shadow o’er the rocky door, 

Then dived—it seemed as if to rise no more. 

His wondering mates, amazed, amid their bark, 

Or deemed him mad, or prey to the blue shark ; 

Rowed round in sorrow the sea-girded rock, 

Then paused upon their paddles from the shock, 

When fresh, and springing from the deep, they saw 

A Goddess rise—so deemed they in their awe ; 

And their companion, glorious by her side, 

Proud and exulting in his mermaid bride ; 

And how, when undeceived, the pair they bore, 

With sounding conchs and joyous hearts to shore : 

How they had gladly lived and calmly died ; 

And why not also Torquil and his bride ?” 


The lovers thus escape; but Christian and his two unfortu- 
nate comrades perish, after a gallant defence, described with 
a freedom and spirit, which prove the poet’s independence of, 
or rather his power over, the shackles of metre. There are 
few more interesting narratives than this, considered as a mere 
story. There is much fine abstract poetry, which we cannot 
venture to quote, after the length to which our article has run. 


5 
The translation of the first canto oi Morgante Maggiore ap- 
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— in this edition, for the first time, we believe, in America- 
t was an ee in which no one was as likely to succeed 
as Byron. Pulci, however, is much more valuable for his an- 
tiquity, and as the forerunner of Ariosto, than for his intrinsic 
poetry or wit. ‘In the advertisement, the translator refers to 
the doubts as to his intentions, in so frequently introducing reli- 
gious topics ; and inclines to the opinion, that it was done with 
no purpose of deriding sacred subjects, an attempt which 
would have been alike hazardous, in the age in which he wrote, 
to his literary reputation and personal safety. In this suppo- 
sition we concur without hesitation. The cotemporaneous 
poetry of that age, in all countries, partakes of the same lea- 
ven; and we are induced to smile, in reading the ancient bal- 
lad poetry of England, at the pious beginnings and conclusions 
of the legends of love and war, in the course of many of which 
the poets seem to have forgotten their preliminary devotions 
with extraordinary despatch. But whatever may have been 
Pulci’s latent intention, there is no mistake in this version, in 
which an air of ridicule is too obviously assumed, in invoca- 
tions and allusions, which should only be uttered with solem- 


nity. 

We find, interspersed through this edition, (such another 
hodge-podge no human eye ever saw,) some lines to Lady By- 
ron, and three farewell addresses “'To a Lady,” on leaving 
England, with which we have not met before. The three 
latter are far inferior to the exquisite stanzas to Thyrza and 
Mary. The first was written, no doubt, in an overflowing of 
the heart, with a fulness of sincere affection, which, there is 
too much reason to believe, was not reciprocated. 


‘“‘ There is a mystic thread of life 
So dearly wreathed with mine alone, 
That destiny’s relentless knife 
At once must sever both or none. 
There is a form on which these eyes 
Have often gazed with fond delight; 
By day that form their joy supplies, 
And dreams restore it through the night. 
There is 2 voice whose tones inspire 
Such thrills of rapture through my breast, 
{ would not hear aseraph choir, 
Unless that voice would join the rest. 
There is a face whose flushes tell 
Affection’s tale ujon the cheek ; 
But pallid.at our fond farewell, 
Proclaims more love than words can speak. 
There is lip which mine hath pressed, 
And none had ever pressed before : 
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It vowed to make me sweetly blessed, 
And mine—mine only, pressed it more. 
There is a bosom—all my own—- 
Hath pillowed oft this aching head ; 
A mouth which smiles on me alone, 
An eye whose tears with mine are shed. 
There are two hearts when movements thrill 
In unison so closely sweet, 
That pulse to pulse, responsive still, 
They* both must heave, or cease to beat. 
There are two souls whose equal flow 
In gentle streams so calmly run,t 
That when they part—they part! ah, no! 
They cannot part—-those souls are one !” 


We quote these lines less for their poetical spirit, than for 
their breathing the language of affection. Whoever doubts 
their sincerity, must be insensible to the gentler passions, and 
incapable of appreciating their natural expression. 

The generation to whom the former school of poetry was 
familiarin their youth, does not, of course, relish the productions 
of the new, with an admiration equal to that felt by their chil- 
dren. Of those whose fondness for the language of —— 
tion and passion has been developed by the unparalleled ferti- 
lity of the minstrels of the present age, who, if asked to desig- 
nate the greatest among the laurelled band, can hesitate for a 
moment ‘in declaring his preference? Who has swept the 
chords of the human heart, with the most wizard skill; or 
whose numbers dwell longest on the ear of memory, and recur 
most frequently, awakened by a thousand associations? And 
if we call over the long roll of the bards of Albion, respectable 
as it is for masters in every department of the pleasing and no- 
ble art ; after we have mentioned Spenser, and Shakspeare, 
and Milton, what name shall we next venture to add to the 
splendid triad? The interval is long over which we are 
compelled to pass; the period once called the Augustan age of 
English literature, does not yield a compeer to these illustri- 
ous poets ; and we can rest, in our inquest, with complete sa- 
tisfaction, only upon the name of Byron. 





* Presumed to be the correct reading; there being no sense in the 
passage in the present edition. 

+ The grammatical error in this verse is probably the poet’s own. He 
was frequently guilty of similar oversights, from the rapidity with which 
he wrote. Whoever has tried his hand at manufacturing verses, has ex- 
perienced the often recurring difficulty, when the verb concludes the line, 
and must be obstinately singular or plural, in opposition to the requisi- 
tions of the rhyme. 
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Art. XXIV.—Mormings at Bow-street ; a Selection of the most 
humorous and entertaining Reports which have appeared in 
the London Morning Herald. By J. Wieur, Binnter to 
the Morning Herald. With illustrations, by Georce Cruik- 
sHANK. New-York. For sale by the principal bookseilers. 

1826. 















Tuere must be an amazing dearth of polite literature, as 
our readers will probably remark, when a reviewer is driven 
from the regions of Parnassus to those of St. Giles ; from pluck- 
ing flowers on Helicon, to inspecting cabbages and cauliflow- 
ers in the purlieus of Covent Garden; from classical sounds 
of the uproar of Billingsgate. 

“Tis as though the eagle 
Should spread his sail-broad wings to flap a dunghill ; 
As though the pale and withering pestilence 
Should ride the noon-day chariot of the sun ; 
As one the language of the gods should borrow, 
To chatter loose and ribald—” 


Fie on Mr. Milman! We dare not quote all his werds, 
though he is the very pink and jonquille of modern propriety. 
But what is to be done? We felt inclined to write a book 
ourselves, about which there could be no difficulty; but we 
could not get it printed in time to review it for this number. 
What then is to be done under the exigent circumstances of 
the case? We must take such specimens of the taste of the 
times as we find provided for us, and “ not look the gift-horse 
in the mouth.” 

We have all seen and read Mornings in Town and Country, 
and Mornings ina |l the principal cities of Europe ; Evenings at 
Home, Evenings in Autumn, and in all the other seasons; but 
our reporter for the Morning Herald, has chosen to devote his 
elegant leisure to Mornings in the Police Office ; with the phi- 
losophical purpose of extractiug from the exhibition afforded 
by the matunine resurrection of the votaries of Bacchus, Mer- 
cury, Venus, and Mars, (if the tremendous father of Rome 
may be considered as one of the patrons of the fancy,) what- 
ever met his own perception of the ludicrous, or could be tra- 
yestied into something which might satisfy the effectual de- 
mand (to use the scientific language of the political economists) 
of the newspaper-reading market. There ts certainly nothing 
which may not be buriesqued. It is easy enough to conceive 
that there is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
A little hero, (and almost ali heroes are little,) cuts but a sorry 
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figure in a picture-window, with a cocked hat and sword too 
big for Goliath of Gath, however well he may appear in a ga- 
zette, or in an epic poem. But that propensity of our nature, 
which leads us to make mirth out of moral obliquity, to consi- 
der distress and misery, in their concrete appearance, as high- 
ly amusing affairs, and to turn human vice and sorrow, (as the 
French tutor complains, in one of Matthews’s exhibitions,) 
“into ridiculousness,” can only be ascribed to Adam’s fall, 
wherein, as the primer properly observes, 


“ We sinned all.” 


It is, to be sure, after all, rather a funny sight, to see a 
young, or an old gentleman, brought up at sunrise in the morn- 
ing, before the worshipful, courteous, and amiable magistrates, 
who preside over the nocturnal and diurnal morals of a large 
city. Refreshed by slumber, and wide awake by turning out 
of his dormitory at so early and healthy an hour, gently breath- 
ed and exercised by his walk to the tribunal, the modern pre- 
tor seats himself in his chair, with a countenance full of smiles, 
a voice mellifluous as the lark’s saluting the morn, and an in- 
sinuating manner, the charms of which cannot be expressed. 
(At least, so we are told. We are ready to make affidavit, 
that we have never been in the watch-house, except on works 
of necessity or mercy.) But then those who have been out 
a-larking, after the solemn noon of night ; who have been fa- 
tigued by their peripatetic exercises ; who have, perhaps, sti- 
mulated a little beyond the measure of prudence, and have 
then been compelled to invoke “nature’s sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep,” in an attitude almost any how—on a bench, or 
in a dark corner—what an awkward squad they compose! 
They have been very naughty, and we ought to be sorry and 
ashamed for them. But they cut such a droll figure, from 
crown to toe, that we feel, for the moment, as if it were more 
natural to laugh than to shed tears. ‘l'heir beavers are knock- 
ed into divers representations of solids, unenumerated in the 
eleventh book of Euclid. Their locks are in no wise Cesarean, 
but resemble rather those of Absalom, after he was hauled 
down from his state of dependency. Their eyes are not “ in 
a fine frenzy rolling,” but like the sun at the same probable 
hour, are struggling through clouds and mist, squinting a few 
slant, occasional beams, as ifin search of what may be visible. 
A little comm. sap. et aqua. font. would certainly be a good pre- 
scription for the improvement of their complexions. Then 
consider their gait, and the management of their several mem- 
bers. A leader charging at the head of his squadron; a great 
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orator advancing to address the conscript fathers, or the more 
illustrious populace, whom they are supposed to represent; a 
gallant, leading the lady of his love to join in the graceful mea- 
sures of the mazy dance—would either of them, think ye, walk 
o’ this fashion?* Next take a survey of their drapery. Con- 
template the existing condition of their apparel, which may 
have been bright and glossy enough, when they first sallied 


. forth on the ramble which terminated in this disagreeable re- 


striction on their locomotive faculties. However gaudy it may 
have been, it is now every thing else but neat. 

How they have got into this pickle, is of very little conse- 
quence. The only important question is, how they shall get 
out of it, without attracting too much observation. ‘The inno- 
cent and the guilty are ina similar predicament. Many, and 
perhaps most, of these detenus, if asked what brought them 
there, might probably adopt, with truth and candour, the an- 
swer of ‘Tom Moore of Fleet Street’s magpie. But they must 
give bonds, and pay the fees for their delightful night’s rest, as 
well as the others, who have, perhaps, broken the peace of the 
people, and violated their dignity. 

hese cases, however distressing and uncomfortable to the 
arties most immediately interested, are apt to excite risibility 
among the by-standers. But when it is an affair of irregular 
appropriation, either fraudulent or forcible, that is to say, of 
petit or grand larceny, burglary, or highway robbery, the busi- 
ness, one would think, must assume a more serious aspect. 
We should suppose it proper to turn Momus out of court, with 
all his quips and cranks, “i vezzi e i giochi,” before awful 
Nemesis uplifted her scales. But such is not always the case 
in criminal proceedings, either as regards the accused, whether 
innocent or guilty—the judges who are to pass sentence, or 
the advocates who are to discuss the law and facts. ‘“ Even 
the scaffold” has ‘ echoed with the jest,” of which there are 
illustrious instances. Socrates proposed sacrificing to Escu- 
lapius, a few hours before his death. Sir ‘Thomas Moore was 
facetious in the tower. Sir Walter Raleigh, and Anna Bullen, 
were quite pleasant in making arrangements for their decapita- 
tion. And to descend from Tower-hill to Tyburn, the more 
vulgar subjects of penal jurisprudence have frequently a natu- 
ral or assumed waggery, a delightful “ recklessness,” as Mr. 
Cooper would say, about the distinctions between meum and 
tuum, and the rights and duties of individuals, (as defined in 








* The original passage is equally appropriate-— Think ye, Alexander 
smelt o’ this fashion >” 
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the treatises of moral philosophy, and in the statutes,) or a 
particular idiom, which gives an amusing air to their impropri- 
eties, and in some measure softens the naked atrocity of their 
outrages. Learned judges have condescended to humour the 
joke; and Joe Miller furnishes many excellent bon-mots, 
committed beneath the black-cap of judgment, for the benefit 
of those to whom the bellman was so soon to chant his pious 
and admonitory verses— 


“ And when St. ’Pulchre’s bell to-morrow tolls, 
The Lord have mercy upon your poor souls.” 


We have all heard with what gout that excellent new joke 
is cracked monthly at the sessions, when the treading-mill is 
recommended to the malefactor as an agreeable divertimento, 
a fine exercise, and a healthy amusement, in the intervals of his 
more sober occupation of picking oakum, or weaving peniten- 
tiary striped cloth. As the object of punishment is as much 
the example it hoids up to others, as the reformation of the 
criminal, particularly in those cases where the latter is to be 
hanged, all this pleasantry may not be amiss, It is gilding the 
pill which the culprit must swallow for the good of the com- 
munity. While stern Justice marches onward with swift and 
equal step, it is strewing her pathway with flowers. And after 
all, a moralist, like Hamlet, might find little to choose between 
Jack Sheppard in his cart, and Julius Casar in his triumphal 
chariot. ‘This is certainly a more rational and decorous prac- 
tice than that in which some well-meaning people seem incli- 
ned to indulge in our country, of canonizing felons as martyrs ; 
making their walk to the place of execution a public mourning 
procession; their gradus ad patibulum a Jacob’s ladder, and 
their legal exit from the world (we speak not rashly nor unad- 
visedly) almost a vicarious suffering, for the benefit of the par- 
ticular congregation, to whose tenets the culprit had happened 
to be supposed to be converted. 

Criminal proceedings of all kinds always excite a strange 
interest in the public; and the practice of embellishing, as well 
as reporting them, has long been a source of profit to writers, 
and of amusement to readers, in Great Britain. Latterly, we 
have seen many forlorn attempts of the kind in our own daily 

rints. But the young gentlemen who essay to rival our trans- 
Atlantic brethren in this species of composition, are not at all “p 
tothe thing. Their reports are insuflerably flat. If they will 
persist in perpetrating them, we recommend a small and select 
library to their serious perusal, as a preliminary course to qua- 
lify them for the undertaking, viz. the variorum editions of the 
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Newgate Calendar ; Fielding’s Classical History of Jonathan 
Wild; the Life of Bamfield Moore Carew, king of the Gipsies, 
with the glossary ; the best modern editions of the Slang Dic- 
tionary ; and as respectable a collection of reports as they can 
procure, up to and including the work, the title of which is at 
the head of our article. Should there be any of them more 
promising than there is present reason to expect, we would 


* put them through a second and more refined course of read- 


ing, such as the miscellaneous and multifarious works of Pierce 
Egan, Blackwood’s Magazine, ad libitum, and some portions of 
“Sayings and Doings ;”? to which we would add, by way of 
giving them a taste of science and political economy, Colqu- 
houn’s Police of London and of the river Thames. With this in- 
itiationinto style and technical terms, with theiropportunities for 
observing what is droll about black and white convicts, if they 
could make no better fist of reporting than they do now, we 
should give them up in despair, and beg them to let the poor 
devils go to the bridewell, penitentiary, and state-prison, ac- 
cording to law, without such lame and impotent efforts to make 
their crimes or their misfortunes matters of merriment. 

But we are too patriotic not to be willing to ascribe the dul- 
ness of our own police literature to another cause than the ob- 
tuseness of our reporters. We would fain believe that the 
morality of our nation is too strong to approve and cultivate, 
as yet, this habit, ‘ miscendi seria ludo,” of confounding the 
bad with the ridiculous, putting sin in masquerade, like the 
vice of the ancient mysteries, and turning the solemn drama of 
Justice into a farce. We hope it may long continue to be the 
case, and pray that none of our pach: & may be maliciously or 
stupidly construed. 

he reporter to the Morning Herald seems to be clever 
enough in his vocation ; to be able to make the most of the 
peculiarities of all the candidates who make their appearance 
under the protection of the modern Dogberries, and to be a 
proficient in the language of flash, or of the fancy—a very an- 
cient dialect, which, by its successively engrafting on the ori- 
ginal patois of gipsies and pickpockets, the idioms of all the 
lower classes and conditions of society, and all strange abuses 
or quaintnesses of speech,! has become exceedingly extensive, 
and even threatens innovation on regular and lawful language. 
We have observed a few of its scattering terms and phrases in- 
sinuating themselves into polite vocabularies ; and it is to be 
feared, that when they have once sneaked into good company, 
they may put on a bold front, and refuse to be walked forth. 
We shall make one or two selections from this velume, for the 
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benefit of those who have not the curiosity, or the patience, to 
read the whole. The latter we acknowledge to be our own 
case : 


“THE LOVES OF M‘GILLIES AND JULIA COB. 


“ Mr. Robert M‘Gillies was brought before the magistrates, to answer 
the complaint of iiss Julia Cob. Mr. Robert M‘Gillies was a tall, stout, 
portly, middie aged, Scottish gentleman; and Miss Julia Cob, a diminu- 
tive Hibernian young Jady, in a richly braided dark blue habit, smart 
riding hat, long black veil, and red morocco ridicule. 

“ Miss Julia Cob made a multitude of complaints, by which it appear- 
ed, that whilst she was living a gay and happy spinster, with ber friends 
in Dublin, she was courted by Mr. Robert M‘Gillies, whose card bore the 
initials “M. P.” after his name; and she, conceiving that M. P. meant 
“ Member of Parliament,” lent a willing ear to his honied words. That 
she afterward discovered his profession was the taking of likenesses, and 
that the M. P. meant Miniature Painter. That notwithstanding the dis- 
appointment of this discovery, she continued her affections towards him, 
and eventually consented to come with him to England—not as his wife, 
but as his friend pro tempore ; for she could not think of taking up with 
a miviature painter for life. That they cid come to England accordingly, 
and took up their rest in London; but from that period Mr. Robert 
M‘Gillies became an altered man; he relinquished his M. P. profession, 
and lived entirely upon her means, spending almost his whole time in 
smoking and drinking, lying in bed with his clothes on, and amusing 
himself between whiles with tearing his and her garments in shreds and 
tatters. That at length her affection for him began to evaporate, and 
being much impoverished by these vagaries of his, she determined ‘to 
whistle him off, and let him down the wind to prey on fortune,’ as Othel- 
lo talked of doing by the gentle Desdemona. That in consequence of 
this determination she ‘ got herself acquainted’ with another lover—not a 
Scoitish and sottish soi disant M. P., but areal, unadulterated, and ge- 
nuine Jrish Mem. Par.—one who had taken a house for her in Norfolk- 
street, Strand, furnished it fit for a princess to live in, and provided her 
with all things fitting for a lady in her situation. That Mr. Robert 
M‘Gillies felt himself so dissatisfied at this new arrangement, that he 
forced his way into her new abode in Norfolk-street, turned her char- 
woman out of doors, broke her glasses, tore her clothes to ribbons, spat 
in her face seventeen times, and swore he loved her so that she should 
never live with any other jontleman till she was completely dead and 
done with. Nay, more—having done all this, he laid himself down on 
the best bed in the house, and taking out his pipe, began smoking away 
as he used to do at home; though she told him her new lover ‘ couldn’t 
abide the smell of baccah.’ 

“Under these circumstances, Miss Julia Cob begged the magistrates 
to interpose the strong arm of the law between her and Mr. Robert 
M‘Gillies. He wasa strong, powerful man, she said, and she verily believ- 
ed he would never let her go to her grave alive—a figure of speech which 
she afterward explained to mean—that she verily believed he intended 
to do her some grievous bodily harm—or, in other words, he intended to 
prevent her going to her grave in the natural way. 

“The officers who took Mr. Robert M‘Gillies into custody, stated that 
they found him—though in the middle of the day—-stretched out at full 
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length in bed, with all his clothes on, except his coat, and smoking a long 
pipe; and on a chair by his bedside was a quantity of tobacco, and a large 
jorum of ale. 

“ Mr. Robert M‘Gillies, who had been with difficulty restrained while 
these statements were making, now entered upon his defence in form and 
manner following : 

“* She is a villain, and will swear any thing |’ (thumping the table and 
bursting into tears.) ‘ But I don’t blame her, I blame her evil advisers.” 
(Another thump and more tears.) ‘She has been heard as a woman, 
and now let me be heard asa man!’ (A louder voice, a heavier thump, 
and a greater flood of tears.) ‘I was a bright man before I knew her! 
Her name is not Julia Cob. She has deceived many a man under the 
name of Julia Cob. Herright name is Jane Spencer! and she knows 
it. I don’t want to go near her, I tell you!’ (A fresh supply of tears.) 
‘I love her better than my own heart’s blood ; but I don’t care—I won’t 
be used in this manner—I’ll be d dif I will! Confound her and 
them altogether, I say! But I don’t blame her—I blame the devils she 
has got about her. She said to me one day, says she, ‘ Come, M‘Gillies,’ 
says she, ‘let you and I go down upon our bare knees, and swear to be 
true to each other for ever and ever!’ and now she uses me in this man- 
ner! Qh! oh! oh!’ (Lots of tears.) ‘What am I brought here for? 
What have I done? Answer me that! Oh! oli! oh!’ &c. 

“ Mr. Robert M‘Gillies filled up the pauses in this speech, by licking 
in with his tongue the tears, &c. which flowed plentifully through the 
stubble on his upper lip ; and having made an end of speaking— , 

“The magistrate told him he was a very foolish man, and Miss Julia 
Cob was not a bit better than she should be; nevertheless she must not 
be subjected to personal violence, and he therefore must put in bail to keep 
the peace towards her—himself in £50, and two sureties in £25 each. 

“It appeared, however, that his friends had previously been bound for 
him in a charge of assault upon the same lady, and the magistrate de- 
claring their recognisances forfeited by this his subsequent violence, they 
declined coming forward again. 

*So Mr. Robert M‘Gillies was consigned to his own lamentations in 
the dreary dungeons of Tothill-fields’ Bridewell, and the false-hearted 
Julia Cob returned to her new lover in Norfolk-street.”—pp. 84-37. 


After this pathetic story, we shall extract another of a less 
sentimental kind, by way of relieving our readers’ feelings from 
their sympathetic sorrows for the woes of Mr. M‘Gillies. 


“4 TEA PARTY. 


“ Joseph Arnold, Esq. of Duck-lane, Westminster, a retired hackney- 
coachman, better known by the title of “ the Rough Diamond,” and as 
the intimate friend of Bill Gibbons, Esq. P. C. Com. Gen. was brought 
before the sitting magistrate under the following awkward circumstances : 

Mr. Peter Guy, who isa tailor,* (by trade,) and Mrs. Peter Guy, were 
invited to tea by the accomplished hostess of the Russian Hotel, in Bow- 
street. Mr. Joseph Arnold, Mr. Joseph Arnold’s housekeeper, and seve- 
ral other ladies and gentlemen, were of the party. There was toast and 





* A tailor, when asked what he is, never replies simply, **1 am a failor ;” 
but, “Iama tailor, by trade”--thereby seeming to signify that he is not a 
tailor by nature. 
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prime Dorset, and muffins and crumpets, with Gunpowder and Bohea 
for the ladies ; and pig’s face, red herrings, and hot coffee, for the gentle- 
men; in short, there was every thing quite genteel and comfortable. 
Now, it so happened, that Mr. Peter Guy wore a white poodle* upper 
benjamin, of his own make, on the occasion, and this unfortunate dress 
upset the comfort of the whole party. Mr. Joseph Arnoid first observed, 
that Mr. Peter Guy’s poodle-benjamin was as pretty a bit of toggery} as 
ever he seed. All the company agreed to this, except one lady, (Mrs. 
Jonathan Guy,) who remarked that it looked rather too warm-like and 
smothery for fire-side wear. Mr. Joseph Arnold observed it warn’t a 
morsel too warm for those as had any gumptiont in ’em ; and he offered to 
bet a shilling that he could get it on, if so be as Mr. Peter Guy wonld be 
kind enough to peel.§ There was not a lady in company who did not 
laugh outright at this proposition, because Mr. Joseph Arnold is a large 
round man, upwards of six feet high, and Mr. Peter Guy, as one of the 
ladies very justly observed, is a little hop-o’-my-thumb chap, not above 
half as big. Mr. J. Arnold, however, swore by goles, (a favourite oath of 
his,) that he would not flinch from his bet ; and at length Mr. Peter Guy 
took him at his word, the stakes were deposited, and Mr. Peter Guy ha- 
ving slipped out of his benjamin, Mr. Joseph Arnold squeezed himself 
into it, without a vast deal of trouble ; though, when it was on, the sleeves 
did not reach much below his elbows. Mr. Peter Guy readily admitted 
that he was done,|| and requested his benjamin again; but Mr. Joseph 
Arnold refused to restore it, observing, that it was a prime fit, and he 
would give it a turn among the swellsin Duck-lane. The ladies remon- 
strated, the gentlemen laughed, the noise ran high; the tea tables were 
hurried away, and the crumpets were upset among the ashes. Butit was 
all of no use, Mr. Joseph Arnold swore the toggery was too good for a 
tailor, and he would keep it for himself; and so saying, he sallied forth 
and strutted up and down Bow-street for nearly two hours, till at length 
the patience of Mr. Peter Guy became exhausted, and he gave him in 
charge to an officer, who carried him before the magistrate. 

* His worship having first ordered Mr. Joseph Arnold to be placed at 
the bar, asked him what he had to say for himselt ? 

“ He replied, that he did not feel himself a bit disgraced by being pla- 
ced in that ’ere bar, being as how he was well known to Mr. White and 
Mr. Markland, the magistrates at Queen-square, and to all the inhabi- 
tants of Duck-lane, as an honest man, and one that was as well to do in 
the world, as any man who was no better off than himself. And as to the 
benjamin there was such a bother avout, he had got it on by the free 
consent of the owner, and he would keep it on long enough, unless the 
owner stood a drop of summut short.4 

“<‘Tf that’s the case, Sir,’ observed the magistrate, ‘I shall instantly 
commit you for the robbery.’ 

“This seemed to have a considerable effect upon Mr. Joseph Arnold, 
for he instantly, though slowly, began to peel; and having so done, he 
handed the benjamin over the bar, sulkily observing, ‘This comes of 





* An ultra napped driving, or box-coat. 
t Toggery, from the Roman toga. 
t Gumption, strength, either bodily or mental. 
§ Peel, to strip, to disrobe. 
|| Done, caught, beat. 
A dram, a drop of mar. 
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keeping company with tailors, your worship, and I can’t say but it sarves 
me right. Howsomever, he mought have had it before, if he had not been 
so d d tall and consequential about it.” 

“ Mr. Peter Guy thanked the magistrate for his kind interposition, and 
the parties withdrew.”—pp. 14-16. 


Mr. George Cruikshank has lent his comic pencil to illus- 
trate these reports. He is unrivalled in his own department. 
The cuts have been very fairly copied in the American edition. 

With respect to the fitness of such books for publication, or 
the state of public taste whichis to be inferred, in a community 
where they are formally received, it is but fair, at least, to hear 
what the author has to say in his own vindication. While ad- 
mitting that their principal object is “ pour fatre rire,” he in- 
sists that they may answer a more useful end. “ The reader 
is placed, without personal sacrifice, amidst the various and 
somewhat repulsive groupes of a police office, and made ac- 
quainted with the states and conditions of human nature, with 
which, from the sympathy due to the more unfortunate part of 
the species, he should not be entirely ignorant; it is by such 
means that the prosperous and orderly portion of society can 
know what passes among the destitute and disorderly portion 
of it; that they can rightly appreciate the advantages they en- 
joy, and the value and importance of these particular institu- 
tions of their country.” 

There is, at least, as much truth in this supposition, as in the 
pretensions of most novels, that profess to describe living man- 
ners and characters. They do as much good as caricature 
prints—and, we believe, no more. 





Art. XXV.—Sketches of Corsica, or a Journal written during 
a visit to that island in 1823, with an outline of its History, 
and specimens of the Language and Poetry of the People. 

By Rosert Benson, M. A., F. L. S. London: 1825. 


Tue late General Paoli is said to have lost, towards the 
close of his life, nearly the whole of his property by the failure 
of a mercantile house in Leghorn. What he saved from the 
wreck of his fortune, and what his frugality enabled him to lay 
up from the pension bestowed upon him by the British govern- 
ment, he disposed of at his death in a manner to be expected 
from one who truly and ardently loved the country of his birth. 
He directed the annual sum of two hundred pounds to be ap- 
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plied to paying four professors of a school, which he desired to 
found in the city of Corte, the native capital of Corsica. He 
also bequeathed the salary of fifty pounds to be paid to a school- 
master of Rostino, his native district, who was to instruct the 
children of that place in the inferior, and what in our own 
country are the common branches of education. In case any 
thing should occur to prevent these legacies from being be- 
stowed according to his intention, he directed the whole 
amount to be annually applied towards maintaining five Corsi- 
can students in any of the chief universities of the continent. 
It was the bounty of an enlightened man, and a true patriot, 
who knew too well what his unfortunate country needed to raise 
it from its barbarism, and to inspire its citizens with a rational 
and steady love of liberty. In 1823, the author of the book 
before us visited the island of Corsica, with the object of pay- 
ing these anc some other legacies of Paoli. ‘The liberal inten- 
tions of that illustrious man are now about to be carried into 
effect, with the assistance of the French government ; and a 
college is to be erected at Corte, on the very spot where Paoli 
said that he would place the statue of liberty. He did not 
know in what sense his words were to be fulfilled—for know- 
ledge, though not liberty, is her parent, and is a better image 
of her than the genius of the sculptor ever produced or fan- 
cied. 
The forty years struggle of the Corsicans for their indepen- 
dence, first with the Genoese, and finaliy with the French, by 
whom they were overpowered, drew upon them the notice of 
the world in the last century; and the fact, that the greatest 
warrior of modern times was their countryman, has made the 
name of this island familiar, in the mouth of every man who has 
lived in the present. The last battie for Corsican freedom 
was fought little more than half a century ago, but the crowded 
series of astonishing events which have since changed the face 
of the civilized world, have, as it were, removed it farther back 
into history, and made it seem like the legend of a distant age. 
The mention of Corsica is associated in the minds of men, not 
with the idea of Paoli, but with that of Bonaparte. It werea 
curious study, to examine how far the peculiar national charac- 
ter of the Corsicans was that of Napoleon, and how far the 
state of society in that country where he was born and passed 
his boyish years, may be presumed to have formed and mould- 
ed the mind of him of whom Europe so long stood in fear. In 
addition to what was already known of the inhabitants of Cor- 
sica, the work before us contains many curious particulars, 
which might be used for this purpose. 
Vor. I. AS 
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The barbarism and ignorance into which the Corsicans are 
sunk, is beyond that of almost any other European nation. 
Even the Russian, notwithstanding he is flogged, if we may be- 
lieve Dr. Clarke, every hour in the day, is his superior in point 
of civilization ; he lives in a more comfortable dwelling, and 
cultivates his fields with far greater skill. We have heard 
somewhat of the degeneracy and degradation of the modern 
Greeks, but they are a polished and enlightened people, com- 
pared with the Corgicans. A colony of Mainotes, who were 
planted in this island many years ayo by the Genoese, and of 
whom the remains are now settled at Ajaccio, excited the 
wonder and jealousy of the natives, by building commodious 
houses, cultivating gardens, planting fine vineyards, possessing 
thriving flocks and herds, and living in every respect in a style 
of comfort new to the Corsicans. In some of the cities and 
sea-ports, it is true, that civilization has made a little progress. 
They have houses built by foreign architects, and it sometimes 
happens that a priest from the continent settles among them, 
or that some of the nobility are educated in foreign parts; but 
the great mass of the population remain nearly in the same state 
in which they were mm the days of Seneca. The neighbour- 
hood of Rome has contributed little to soften the manners, or 
enlighten the minds of the people, either in ancient or in mo- 
dern times. ‘The barbarism in which they dwell is as ancient 
as the most bigoted admirer of antiquity could desire ; it is the 
sacred barbarism of two thousand years. Boswell first sug- 
gested the parallel between the ancient Germans and the pre- 
sent inhabitants of Corsica, and the author of the book before 
us has followed it out with many quotations from the classics ; 
but we apprehend that no American could read their accounts, 
without being often reminded of the aborigines of his own 
country, and that he would see with surprise how much the 
manners of savage life resemble cach other among different 
races, in different climates, and in countries the most distant 
from each other. One very remarkable point of resemblance 
is seen in the treatment and condition of their women. The 
age of chivalry did nothing for Corsica. The great body of 
crusaders, the worshippers of female beauty, as well as of the 
cross, who fought as much to gain favour in the eyes of the 
ladies as of their Maker, poured through the Mediterranean 
without communicating any thing of their spirit to the ungal- 
lant islanders. When Boswell travelled in Corsica, he was 
attended by two stout women, who carried his baggage on 
their heads. “ The Corsican wife,”’ says Benson, “1s little 
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more than the slave and drudge of her haughty master. He 
rides on his mule, while she paces along at his side. ‘To the 
cultivation of the plot of ground that surrounds his hut, the wife 
has to attend, while he smokes his pipe beneath the shady chest- 
nut, or roams about the mountains with his gun and his dog.”’ 
A barbarous nation is, of course, indolent, and no people can 
be more so than the Corsicans, or with a better apology. The 
great beauty of their country, the perpetual mildness and sere- 
nity of their climate, the softness of the air, loaded almost to 
oppression with the fragrance of the wild vegetation, and the 
abundance of the spontaneous fruits of the earth, are all so 
many temptations to that luxurious idleness in which the Cor- 
sicans delight to indulge. One of their chief amusements is to 
lie at their ease in the open air, telling old tales of their brave 
ancestors, and singing songs in honour of their countrymen—a 
pastime which they continue late into the night. At other 
times, they build large fires in the forests, and lie about them 
for whole days. In addition to the game he is able to kill, the 
Corsican feeds principally upon chestnuts, the abundant pro- 
duce of the forest, which, when in season, he beats down from 
the trees for his simple meal, slaking his thirst at the next ri- 
vulet; and of which his family gathers and lays by a provision 
for the year. So exceedingly averse are the Corsicans to la- 
bour, that Boswell found numbers of Sardinians and Luccese 
employed as artificers and day-labourers in the island ; nor did 
Benson, who visited them fifty years later, discover in this par- 
ticular any visible improvement in their character. The agri- 
culture of the country is just what might be expected among 
such a people. A few furrows are scratched on the surface of 
the ground, with a stick, shaped “like half an anchor,” and 
this is called ploughing. No manure ts added to the soil, for 
the Corsicans are unacquainted with its use, but the seed is 
scattered over it, and trusted to the genial climate and the na- 
tural fertility of the earth to germinate and grow as it can. In 
the time of Paoli, two or three persons in each province were 
appointed, by the supreme council of the state, to superintend 
the cultivation of the earth, and many regulations were made 
for the encouragement of agriculture. We suppose that these 
regulations did not continue in force after the French became 
masters of the island; at all events, they seem to have produ- 
ced no adequate effect. The environs of Bastia are almost 
the only exception to this utter neglect of the cultivation of the 
soil ; and they, it is said, owe their superiority to the French, 
who, at different periods, have been stationed in that place, 
and have introduced among the people a taste for the conve- 
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niences of life, and a knowledge of the ordinary processes of 
agriculture. ‘The state of Corsican commerce strikingly illus- 
trates the rudeness of the condition ofsociety. Money is almost 
unknown in the interior; the simple exchange of one article 
for another constitutes the internal traflic of the natives. The 
foreign trade of the island is inconsiderable. Boswell, who 
was desirous to swell every circumstance relating to the island 
into as much importance as it would bear, could find no arti- 
cles of exportation worth speaking of, except the chestnuts 
which the women picked up in the forests, and the oil squeezed 
by them from the olives they gathered, the value of all which 
amounted to about 500,000 French crowns. In a country 
where the shepherds pass the night around fires in the open 
air, or sleep amid their flocks, and where the most agreeable 
shelter for the day is the shade of a tree, it could not be ex- 
pected that great care or skill should be shown in the construc- 
tion of their habitations. Benson thus describes them : 


“The houses of the interior will not bear a comparison with the hum- 
blest cottages in England. They consist of four walls, covered by a rude 
roof, many having only one opening, which serves for door, chimney, and 
window; they have not usually a second story, and when they have, you 
ascend to it by a ladder, as intoan English hayloft. The first that strikes 
the traveller, on entering one of the huts, is an immense heap of chest- 
nuts lying in one corner. These form the chief support of the hardy 
Corsicans. They are not eaten raw, but reduced into flour; the bread 
of which is termed “ pisticcine.” It is also formed into various dishes, 
called pulenta, brilloli, fritelle, frandoline, &c. 

“The houses contain stools, benches, and tables, of the rudest kind; 
the wood fire, when any fire is wanted, crackles in the centre of the 
room, the smoke issuing where it can; the housewife, surrounded by her 
hardy offspring, attends to the humble domestic arrangements, while her 
Jord and master traverses the mountains with his gun in search of game 
for his family. At night, a small stick of the pinus lariccio often serves 
asalamp. ‘ This,’ said a Corsican to me, as he pointed to a twig that 
was lying on the ground in the forest of Vizzavona, ‘is one of our can- 
dies.” Such is the simple mode of living that generally pervades the 
whole interior of the island.”—pp. 37, 38. 


Even the houses of their nobility are by no means palaces. 
That in which Paoli was born, at Rostino, and of which a plate 
is given in this work, seems to be of the same order of architec- 
ture with those described in the above extract, and to differ 
from them only in being more thancommonly capacious. _ It is 
without a chimney, and has a few small holes just under the 
rafters, which serve for windows. ‘The house at Ajaccio, in 
which Bonaparte was born, is the best in that city; and Ben- 
son does not speak highly of its appearance. Notwithstanding 
their extreme disposition to indolence, this race of men is ex- 
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ceedingly active in war. Nations who subsist by hunting are 
always warlike and courageous. The diversions of the Corsi- 
cans are of a martial nature—the morescas, or mock fights, at- 
tract the inhabitants from all parts of the island. They delight 
in hunting the wild boar, and in the dangerous amusement of 
baiting cattle with the large and fierce mountain dogs. Some- 
times a Corsican, in the very fury and heat of the baiting, will 
rush in, seize the frantic animal by the horns, and lead it away. 
Boswell once witnessed a Corsican dance, performed by four 
soldiers, to the sound of one of the ancient airs of the island. 
“It was,”’ says he, “truly savage. ‘They thumped with 
their heels, sprung upon their toes, brandished their arms, 
wheeled and leaped with the most violent gesticulations. It 
gave me the idea of an admirable war-dance.” ‘The elo- 
quence of the Corsicans is not inferior to their bravery ; their 
language, even on ordinary occasions, is highly figurative, and 
delivered with a passionate vehemence of manner. It is an 
old saying, that every man of the country seems born for the 
forum. 

The obligation of revenging injuries, is as deeply impressed 
upon the mind ofthe Corsican as upon that of the North Ame- 
rican Indian. The father teaches his sons, from their earliest 
age, to believe in God and the holy church, and never to for- 
give their enemies. ‘ The sons,” says Benson, “no sooner 
arrive at the age of puberty, than their parents buy them arms, 
or lend them their own; telling them that being men, and 
strong as other men, they ought to see their rights respected. 
These words, engraven on the heart of the young Corsican, are 
always recurring to his thoughts, and frequently lead to the 
most frightful consequences. What those rights are, does not 
depend with him upon any dry definitions, it is enough that he 
feels insulted ; and thus in his own person he often unites the 
different characters of legislator, of judge, and of executioner.” 


“ Every Corsican peasant has a set of fixed principles of action, and 
determinate notions of honour, from which he seldom swerves. Each 
man carries in his breast his code of practical laws, and in his hand the 
instrument to put those laws into execution. He feels intensely, and is 
unaccustomed to draw distinctions, and refine upon his rude system of 
natural legislation. The French laws in force in the island take notice 
of these violent outrages on public tranquillity ; but the inaccessible na- 
ture of the country affords, in most instances, a safe asylum to those who 
have been guilty of them. The courts of Bastia pass sentences of death 
on the parties, whilst the latter are living on the mountains, scarcely 
worse off than in the humble dwellings I have before described,”’—pp. 
51, 52. 


To protect his personal rights, and to execute the law which 
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he has thus taken into his own hands, the Corsican of the inte- 
rior always goes armed. He carries a loaded musket on his 
shoulder, and a pistol fastened to his belt. In this belt he for- 
merly stuck his stiletto, but since the French have prohibited 
the wearing of that weapon, he only conceals it in the folds of 
his dress. Assassinations are, of course, frequent, and at al- 
most every step along the paths of the interior, the traveller 
meets with crosses, which mark the spot where blood has been 
shed, or sees the ruins of huts, whose inhabitants, from the old 
man to the infant, have been slain in some family feud The 
vendella transversa, or collateral revenge, was a horrible refine- 
ment of this system of retaliation. By that bloody custom, the 
person who had received an injury, if he could not revenge 
himself on his enemy personally, revenged himself on one of 
his enemy’s relations. Paoli made a law, by which it was pro- 
vided, not only that collateral revenge should be punished with 
death like an ordinary case of murder, but that a column of in- 
famy should be erected, to perpetuate the disgrace of the of- 
fender; but it seems that the practice is not quite at an end, for 
these columns are still erected. The following custom, says 
Mr. Benson, is not quite out of date, though not so common as 
formerly : 


* Mothers of families, whose husbands have been assassinated, preserve 
the dress of the deceased, until their children grow up to manhood, and 
then show them the clothes tinged with the blood of their fathers, and ex- 
hort them to vengeance; and in dispute with others, the latter taunt 
them if they have not revenged themselves. ‘Thus,’ adds M. Agostini, 
‘these unhappy children have no other alternative, than to live disho- 
noured, or to destroy the murderers of their parents, and they rush head- 
jong into crime.’ ”—p. 40. 


This dislike to all regular occupation, this love of the chase 
and of war, and this defiance of the laws, have nourished in the 
mind of the Corsican a pride and independence of character 
which is seen in his whole demeanour. He scorns to abate 
aught of his bold and blunt bearing for the rank of the person 
to whom he speaks. With his musket and his stiletto, with 
the free sky above him, and the mountains to flee to, and the 
forests to afford him sustenance, he looks upon himself as the 
natural equal of the best in the land, will neither submit to in- 
sults, nor stoop to degrading services. When the island 
was under the protection of the English, the Corsican soldiers 
thought themselves disgraced by being obliged to labour at the 
fortifications ; and the hangmen of the island have always been 
Genoese or Sicilians. A Corsican would sooner suffer death 
than embrace an occupation in his estimation so infamous. 


, 
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With this lofty spirit, the Corsicans, though often overcome 
by their enemies, have never been thoroughly subdued. Their 
island is a country of mountains, ravines, precipices, torrents, 
and forests; and such countries, independently of the strong 
holds and places of concealment they offer to those who refuse 
the yoke of arbitrary power, are perhaps indebted for the pa- 
triotism and love of freedom which are said to characterize 
their inhabitants, to the idea of savage and untameable liberty 
which the aspect of their scenery impresses upon the mind. 
The French authority in Corsica is badly obeyed, but the go- 
vernment are beginning to understand the character of the na- 
tives, and to endeavour to conciliate them by kindness. 

The Corsican character is not without its virtues; it has, at 
least, those of which pride is the nurse; and the social affec- 
tions, which are but another name for our best virtues, are 
cherished by the very dangers attending their unsettled 
and lawless state of society. ‘They are frank, just, humane, 
and as faithful in their friendships as they are implacable 
in their enmities. The crime of theft, and other degrading 
offences, allied to treachery and fraud, are rare among them. 
The following anecdote attests the existence of filial piety 
among them superior even to the love of life, and, what is a still 
stronger feeling with the Corsican, the dread of dishonour : 


“A very affecting sight lately occurred at Bastia, in consequence of 
the execution of 2 young man, who was generally believed to be innocent 
of the crime for which he suffered ; but who preferred death to sacrificing 
his mother to the punishment which she alone merited. 

“This woman had engaged in a violent quarrel with one of her rela- 
tions; and feeling her pride wounded by some remark made in the con- 
test, determined upon revenge, and enireated her son to be the instru- 
ment. He refused, and atthe same time recommended an abandonment 
of her dreadful purpose; but his advice was slighted, and it seems she 
put her purpose in execution herself; such was the general opinion. 

“The son, alarmed, as it was believed, at the probable consequences of 
the assassination, determined to bury the corpse; and left his home, ac- 
cordingly, for that purpose. Whilst engaged in this operation, he was 
observed, and shortly afterward arrested, with his mother. At the trial, 
the charges against him accumulated on his head, because he chose to 
make no defence. He contented himself with looking at his mother, in 
a sorrowful cast of countenance, and saying to her, with a low voice, 
‘ My mother, tell how all this took place. Yon wel] know that it is not 
me; but onthe contrary—’ He here paused, and added nothing more. 

“The mother, acquitted, wished to approach her son; but he repulsed 
her, adding, ‘ Go, I pardon you; but it is you who assassinate me.’ 

“He did not choose to appeal against the sentence ; but demanded 
execution as soon as possible. Arrived on the scaffold, he signified with 
his hand that he wished to speak; and then pronounced, with a firm 
voice. the following little speech : 
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« ¢ Ready to appear before God, and knowing that a few minutes hence 
I shall cease to live, I swear that I am innocent of the crime for which I 
have been condemned. Justice has committed an error; but it is not 
her fault, and I forgive it. I entreat all those who hear me to pray for 
the salvation of my soul.’ From the instant of his condemnation to that 
of his death he never spoke of his mother ; and even refused to see her. 
The youth, a mere peasant, was scarcely nineteen years of age.”—pp. 
70-72. 


The ignorance of the Corsicans is not voluntary ; it has been 
the necessary effect of the unfortunate circumstances in which 
they were placed ; of the selfish policy of the Genoese, who 
discouraged every thing like instruction among them; of the 
unsettled state of their country for a long period ; and, lastly, 
of their poverty. The spirit of the Corsicans is exceedingly 
inquisitive, and eager of knowledge. 


“The traveller in Corsica never meets with a beggar. If he is ac- 
costed in his road, it is generally with the question of, ‘What news do 
you bring with you?’ and others relating to his journey, his business, 
&c. Often these inquiries extend beyond the trifles that generally en- 

ross conversation even in more civilized countries, The Secretary in 

hief of the Prefect, related to us the following anecdote: I was travel- 
ling in the interior quite incognito; a peasant came up to me, and asked, 
as usual, for news ; I told him immediately of the marriages, deaths, &c. 
that had then lately occurred at Ajaccio. The peasant replied, ‘1 don’t 
want to know those matters. I wish to be informed what the Allied So- 
vereigns are now doing at Laybach?’ The peasantry never feel the 
least abashed ; and whatever may be the appearance of the traveller, 
they come towards him, rest on their muskets, and begin a conversation 
as familiarly as if the parties were intimate acquaintances. Each man 
seems to consider it a duty to bring home as much news as he can learn 
in his rambles, and to communicate it to his countrymen; and thus, in 
the absence of public facilities of communication, knowledge is transmit- 
ted from one end of the island to the other.”—pp. 38, 39. 


Delightful and affecting customs subsist among them, such 
as make us think of the times of the patriarchs. 


“Tt is not uncommon to see two families dining at the same table, 
and warming themselves at the same fire. Cousins are frequently 
brought up together, loving each other with the affection of brothers and 
sisters; and the grandfather, the chief of the whole tamily, is sometimes 
seen surrounded by twenty or thirty descendants. possessing, with the ne- 
eessaries of life, that love towards each other, which springs from a simi- 
larity of habits, and from a community of interest.”—p. 42. 


This rude people have also their beautiful religious cere- 
monies : 


“One of the most imposing religious fétes that takes place in the 
island, occurs in rogation week, when the vegetation is in its most vigor- 
ons state. Atthis time, the Corsicans go in procession from the parish 
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caurch of their villages; whilst the smiling appearance of their country, 
the brilliancy of the sun, and the freshness of the atmosphere, invite 
them to sing the praises of the Author of all things. They march at a 
slow pace; the men separate from the women ; the priests in the middle ; 
the children follow behind the priesthood. When the procession is ar- 
rived at a point of land which commands the prospect below, the Curé 
gives his benediction to the country around, prays the Almighty to chain 
the tempests and torrents, the winds, and all other natural causes inimi- 
tui to the fruits of the earth, intended for man’s subsistence. ‘The con- 
gregation, on their knees, listen with profeund attention. As soon as 
the prayers are finished, the procession returns in the same order to the 
parish church, where the people obtain bundles of little wooden crosses, 
which they fix separately on their lands 

“The féte days in honour of the patron saint of each village, are con- 
secrated to prayer, and the effusion of the tenderest feelings. On these 
days, relatives generally assemble together ; and this union of the differ- 
ent members of a family is considered as a sacred obligation imposed on 
all. A refusal to attend on such occasions, is considered as a denial of 
their family ; and produces much injury to aman’sreputation. At these 
festive meetings, the Corsicans arrange, in general, the marriage of 
their daughters, and other family matters; and talk over the politics of 
the island, or of the village in which they are assembled.”’—pp. 43, 44. 


Hospitality is not the predominant virtue of countries which 
possess good roads, good taverns, and expeditious means of 


conveyance ; and where the ends of commerce, or of pleasure, 
make travellers of a large proportion of the inhabitants. That 
it should exist in a high degree in Corsica, only proves that vir- 
tues will sometimes spring up where they are needed. 


“To be hospitable to friends, to acquaintances, and even to strangers, 
is one of the first duties instilled into the mind of the Corsican ; and the 
traveller may knock at any peasant’s hut, secure of sharing the fare of its 
owner. He must not, however, offer his host a pecuniary recompense ; 
for that would be considered insulting. Indeed, the duty of hospitality 
is here sometimes carried to @ romantic extent, as the following traits 
will evince. 

“The families of Polo and of Rocco had long entertained a violent 
hatred towards each other. The former resided in the village of Tosa, 
the latter at Orbellara. Important business called the chief of the fami- 
ly of Polo into the neighbourliood of Orbellara ; and as he left his house 
suddenly, he conceived his rivals would not be a-vare of his journey. 
When about to return homeward, he learnt that emissaries of Rocco 
were. lying in ambuscade to attack him. The day was on the decline, 
and darkness soon surrounded him; whilst one of those dreadful tem- 
pests arose, which are not unfrequent in the south of Europe. 

“Polo knew not which way to direct his steps; each moment he 
expected to find himself in the midst of his enemies, to whom the 
flashes of lightning were so likely to discover him Danger thus 
besetting him on all sides, he determined to knock at the house of 
his antagonist, Rocco, the chief of the family. A servant appears. “ Go,” 
said he to her, “tell your master that Polo wishes to speak with him.” 
At this name, so dreaded by all the family, the servant trembled with 
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horror. At length Rocco presented himself ; and wiil a calm look, and 
unfaltering voice, asked Polo what he wanted of him at such an hour. 
“ Hospitality.” Polo answered ; adding, “J know that many of your 
household are concealed in my road homeward, for the purpose of ta- 
king my life; the weather is frightful; and I know not how to avoid 
death, unless you afford me, for this night, an asylum.” * You are 
welcome,” replie: Rocco; ‘vou do me justice, and I thank you.” 
Then, taking him by the hand, Rocce presented him to his family. who 
gave him a cold, although a courteous reception. After supper, Polo 
was conducted to his chamber ‘Sleep in peace,” said his host; “ you 
are here under the protection of honour.” On the following morning, 
after breakfast, Rocco, well knowing that his emissaries were watching 
for Polo, conducted his guest to a torrent, beyond which he might se- 
curely proceed. ‘They here parted ; and Rocco added, as he bade his 
companion adieu—* In receiving you into my house, I have done my 
duty. You would have saved my life under similar circumstances ; 
here then end the rights of hospitality. You have insulted me; and 
my hostility has been for a time suspended, but it revives on our part- 
ing ; and I now declare to you again, that I seek for revenge. Escape 
me if you can; as I, on my part. shall be on my watch against you.” 
* Listen,” replied Polo; “ my heart is overwhelmed, and my anger is 
extinguished. Follow your projects of revenge, if you choose ; but, for 
me, I will never stain my hands with the blood of one, to whom I owe 
niy life. Ihave offended you, you say; well, forget it, and let us be 
friends.” | Rocco paused for 2 moment, embraced his enemy, and a te- 
conciliation ensued, which, extending itself to the two families, they 
lived afterward on the best terms imaginable.”—pp. 47-50. 

The violation of the duty of hospitality is sometimes terribly 
avenged: 

“ The laws relating to the conscription, are very unpopular in Corsica, 
and the young conscripts frequently fly to the mountains, to escape from 
service in the French army. 'The gendarmerie are employed in the ar- 
duous and dangerous service of pursuing the refugees. On one of these 
occasions, a conscript presented himself to a shepherd of the interior, 
begging for concealment. The shepherd said, “‘ My house is at your 
service, but I think that of my son better adapted for your security ; go 
to him, tell him I send. you for protection.” The eonscript departed and 
was received by the shepherd’s son. There the gens d’armes soon dis- 
covered him; and the old shepherd learning that his son had been 
treacherous to the conscript, and that he had yielded to the temptation 
of a bribe, went to his son’s house, and his suspicions being confirmed 
by actual confession, he destroyed his child on the spot.”—pp. 50, 51. 


The Corsicans are a rare example of a barbarous and indo- 
lent people, addicted neither to intemperance nor gaming. 
Their women, though obliged to perform those labours from 
which, in other countries they are exempted, submit to them 
quietly enough as-the common condition of their sex, and are 
otherwise treated with kindness. They are chaste too; the 
soft airs of Italy breathe over their island, but the voluptuous- 
ness of the land of singers has not yet crossed the Tuscan sea. 


, 
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When Boswell visited Corsica, after lingering for some time in 
what he calls the “sweet Siena,” the Corsican passengers 
who were on board the vessel in which he sailed, thought that 
a traveller from that effeminate land might possibly need some 
caution as to his conduct in their own country. ‘They told the 
young Scotchman, that he would be treated there with the ut- 
most hospitality, but that if he attempted to debauch any of 
their women, he might expect instant death. When Boswell 
had time to reflect on this admonition, he professed to find it 
extremely reasonable. ‘ Better,” says he, ‘ occasional mur- 
ders than frequent adulteries. Better cut off a rotten branch 
now and then, than that the whole of society should be cor- 
rupted.” 

Great fortitude in suffering is a characteristic of the Corsi- 
can character. It is a proverb among the Genoese, their old 
tyrants and enemies, that “ the Corsicans deserve the gallows, 
and they do not fear to meet it.””, Numerous instances of he- 
roic resolution and greatness of mind, are to be found in their 
history, which make us think of the days of the earlier Romans. 
The following anecdote shows that their courage and patriotism 
are not exclusively confined to the lordly sex. ‘The writer is 
speaking of the mansion of the Gaffori family at Corte : 


‘“* Madame Gaffori, in the absence of her patriotic husband, was here 
besieged by the Genoese for several days. She possessed courage and 
strength beyond her sex. Although in want of provisions, she and a few 
followers succeeded in repulsing the assailants ; but the latter increasing 
in numbers, a part of her little band fell in the contest, while the others, 
alarmed at the fate of their comrades, advised Madame Gaffori to capitu- 
late. Reproaching their cowardice, she seized a lighted match, and 
hastening to one of the vaults beneath the house, which served as a pow- 
der magazine, told her men, if they stopped firing on the enemy, she 
would bury herself and them in the ruins of her mansion. At this con- 
juncture, General Gaffori arrived with a reinforcement, and saved his he- 


roic wife and his home.”—p. 31. 


A taste for poetry is common throughout the island, and the 
works of some of the most illustrious Italian poets, treasured 
up in the memories even of those who are unable to read, un- 
questionably tend to nourish noble sentiments, and to inspire 
the disdain of mean vices among this singular people. Almost 
every peasant possesses this accomplishment. The guide who 
conducted Benson from Corte to Bastia, began the seventh 
canto of the Gierusalemme Liberata, and continued reciting 
for a quarter of an hour, till interrupted by inquiries about the 
road. Another poor Corsican, whom he met, repeated a 
whole poem of Fulvio Testi, the recitation of which took up at 
least anhour. The mountain songs of the interior, composed 
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by the shepherds in their solitary and contemplative occupa- 
tion, and delivered down from father to son, are said to be 
highly interesting, and full of liveliness and spirit. ‘Two curi- 
ous specimens of this rustic poetry are given in the volume be- 
fore us. A talent for improvisation is common among them ; 
and the women lament at the funerals of their husbands in un- 
premeditated verses, which draw tears from the by-standers. 
‘The instance of Corsica is sufficient to refute the notion that 
the tendency of a taste for poetry is to produce effeminacy of 
manners ; it shows, at least, that itis friendly to the cultivation 
of virtue. It is probably the most powerful of the causes which 
have prevented her from becoming as degraded as she is bar- 
barous. ‘T'he following is certainly no prosaic adventure: 


“ The two families of Vincenti of Monte d’Olmo and Grimaldi of Am- 
pugnani, bad long been enemies; and on the day of a solemn féte, and 
even in the midst of the religious ceremonies on the occasion, these fami- 
lies, who were assembled together, could not repress their mutual hatred. 
From language of reproach they broke out into open hostility ; and As- 
tolpho Vincenti, in protecting himself, discharged his musket, and dan- 
gerously wounded the eldest son of Roger Grimaldi. Rage seized the 
adversaries of Vincenti; and he was about to fall a victim to their fury. 
A house, which liappened to be near, was the only means of temporary 
protection that presented itself; the door was open; and thither Vin- 
centi fled. It was the identical house of Roger Grimaldi; and the fami- 
ly were at church, except the second son of Grimaldi, a child of eight 
years of age, who was asleep. The Grimaldi party rushed tuwards the 
house ; certain death awaited him who should first enter the door, for 
Vincenti was armed, and ready to defend himself. The expedient of 
firing the house was proposed ; but the thought of the child asleep there 
suspended itsexecution. At length the body of the wounded son of Ro- 
ger Grimaldi was seen advancing ona litter. At this sight, the rage of 
the father could no longer contain itself. Blinded by revenge, and deaf 
to the voice of nature and the prayers of his wife, who clung to his arms, 
uttering violent imprecations, he fired his own house. Vincenti, sur- 
rounded by flames, now sought for shelter, suddenly his ears were 
pierced with the cries of an unhappy child; he ran towards the boy, and 
recognised the son of his relentless enemy. Vincenti raised his stiletto, 
and was about to stab the child that held out his little arms towards him. 
He paused a moment ; compassion seized him ; and clasping the child in 
his arms, he determined to save it, or to hug it to his breast, as the com- 
panion of his last moments. In the mean time, the conflagration in- 
creased, the roof fell in, and the beams gave way, and scarcely a haope 
for Vincenti remained. Gratified with the idea that Vincenti must have 
perished in the flames, Grimaldi betook himself to the house of a rela- 
tion, where his wounded son waslying. Here the disturbed spirit of Gri- 
maldi began to calm itself; while his wife continued to sob for the loss 
of her child, whose death she thought must have been shared with that 
of Vincenti. At length the stern Grimaldi became a participator in her 
sorrows ; remorse seized him for the sacrifice he had made; and he was 
gradually worked into a state of frantic despair. At this moment the 
neighbourhood resounded with the name of Astolpho. With a face 
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blackened with smoke, and a dress evincing the dangers he had survived, 
Vincenti appeared, having extricated himself, with the child, from the 
ruins of Grimaldi’s house, in the midst of acclamations from the sur- 
rounding multitude. The mother rushed to meet Astolpho, and clasped 
him to her bosom, calling him the saviour and second father of her be- 
loved child. This scene melted the heart ot Grimaldi Yielding to the 
feelings of admiration, of gratitude, and of shame, he threw himself at 
the feet of Astolpho, and swore to him eternal friendship. 

“This account was drawn from the statement made by Vincenti him- 


self, to my acquaintance, M. Renucci.”—pp. 73-76. 


It was this singular and oppressed race of men that, in our 
time, has given to Europe an emperor, whose reign did more 
to change the condition of that continent than any political 
event which has happened since the irruption of the northern 
nations. It shook and overthrew the old Gothic institutions, 
and brought back, in some degree, the state of things that exist- 
ed before them. ‘The days of the Lower Empire seemed to 
have returned, not only in the rapidity with which the king- 
doms of Europe changed masters, but in the humble origin of 
those who were raised to sit upon their thrones, and of those 
chiefs and warriors who stood around them and upheld them. 
The parallel to the history of that period is to be found in those 
times, when a Dacian herdsman, and after him, a Thracian 
soldier, were invested with the imperial purple. Yet, if the 
world must have a master, Corsica was not unworthy to give 
it one. That rude island was, in many respects, a fitting nurse 
of those qualities which iead to the sammit of military glory. 
It would indeed be hardly possible for a settled state of soci- 
ety, a state of submission to the laws and of personal security, 
to form a proper temperament for pushing one’s fortunes to 
such a height as Napoleon carried his; still less could we ex- 
pect to see it spring up in the enervating atmosphere of courts. 
That constant presence of mind, that cool and quick specula- 
tion on emergencies which startled and took away the power 
of reflection from other men, and that incredible promptitude 
of expedients which he possessed, could no where be so per- 
fectly acquired, as in a country where personal danger isa 
thing of course, where it besets every man from his childhood, 
where it lurks about his dwelling, and lies in ambush in his 
path, and where his vigilance is always awake, and his saga- 
city always in exercise, to avert it, or to encounter it. These 
qualities were what such a man as Napoleon needed most, and 
these are, in a greater or less degree, common to every Corsi- 
can peasant. When they had received a direction in Napo- 
leon’s mind by the severities of a military education, when he 
had been taught to become as persevering as he was ardent, 
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when he had added a knowledge of the science of war, as 
practised in Europe, to those military dispositions of mind ac- 
quired in a school of which the rest of Europe knew nothing, 
his advantage over other men was immense. It was probably 
that contempt of the female sex belonging to the Corsican 
people that prevented Bonaparte, with an Italian warmth of 
constitution, and no great disposition to regulate his amours 
by any strict notions of morals, from becoming, like too many 
other monarchs, the slave of women. He boasted, with truth, 
that he never suffered them to’gain an ascendancy over him, 
or to cause him to withdraw his eyes for a moment from his 
projects of ambition. Had he been the founder of a new reli- 

ion, instead of a mighty empire, he would probably have as- 
signed to them no higher importance in his system than did 
Mahomet. His lofty and far-reaching ambition, was only 
Corsican pride, operating in a wider and grander sphere. The 
florid, but emphatic and effectual eloquence, with which he 
animated his soldiers to the battle, was equally characteristic 
of the race to which he belonged. Add to all this the Corsi- 
sican disregard of law, and defiance of authority, and you have 
a man disposed to acknowledge no superior, fitted to dare and 
to do all that is possible to military skill and strength, to over- 
throw established governments, and to rule the world. 

It is somewhat singular, that Napoleon should never have 
distinguished his native island by any particular marks of his 
favour, and that he should have done nothing to improve the 
condition of a part of his dominions which needed improve- 
ment the most. In early life, he had joined the party who 
wished to keep the inhabitants under the yoke of the French, 
who had bought them of Genoa, and whom they hated ; and, 
afterwards, when he ascended the throne of France, he 
seemed to have forgotten them. He could talk, in his exile at 
St. Helena, of the affection he still felt towards the country of 
his birth, of the sublimity of its scenery, the fragrance of its air, 
the hospitality and high spirit of its inhabitants, and the happy 
days of his youth, spent in wandering among its mountains, and 
making himself an inmate of their cottages. He could wish, 
too, that at his abdication in 1814, he had reserved to himself, 
as he might have done, this neglected country. Corsica, how- 
ever, owed him nothing in his lifetime, and at his death, she 
received no share of the plunder of Europe. The Corsicans 
do not Jook upor contempt for the country of one’s birth as a 
slight offence; and while the name of Paoli is pronounced 
among them only with veneration, no honours are paid to the 


memory of Bonaparte. 
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At present the prospects of Corsica are somewhat better. 
The population is increasing, and the spirit of agricultural im- 
provement, begun at Bastia, it is hoped, in time, will extend 
to the other'parts of the island. ‘ Corsica,” says the writer of 
the book before us, “ at present may be considered to be ina 
state of advancement. For the French government has lately 
had leisure to direct its thoughts towards the condition of the 
islanders, and its efforts to instruct them have been amply re- 
paid by their visible general improvement. The gun and 
sword system pursued for nearly half a century, failed in every 
instance ; for the Corsican can be led to obedience, but will 
not be driven to it; whilst the eagerness displayed by the peo- 
ple to learn, is only equalled by their almost religious respect 
for those who are intrusted with the holy charge of their edu- 
cation. Too often do the Corsicans rebel against the French 
judicial and military authorities of the island, but the amiable 
director of public instruction traverses the wildest districts of 
Corsica alone, because the functions of his office clothe him 
with protection against every injury ; on the mind then of the 
Corsican do the French now begin to ground their plans of im- 
provement.” 


———. 


Art. XXV.—-The Contributions of Q. Q. to a periodical work, 
with some “ar not before published. By the late JANE 
Tayztor. Intwo volumes. New-York: 1826. 


Tue late author of these volumes, was one of those persons, 
who, to the honour of the age in which they live, have conse- 
crated (to use the French idiom) in an emphatic sense, powers 
of no ordinary kind to the composition of works designed to 
form the minds and morals of the youthful part of the commu- 
nity. This isa hamble and unambitious way of employing 
the talents; but it isa mistake to suppose that it has not its 
praise and its honours. Its peculiar fame, although less in 
the mouths of men than that of more osteutatious labours, is 
more in their hearts. It is for ever associated in our minds 
with that period of life to which we all delight to look back, 
and which, whether justly or not, we are always bringing into 
unfavourable contrast with the present, as if it enjoyed a sort 
of monopoly of the pleasures of existence. For ourselves, 
whenever we find, which by the way is quite seldom, one of 
those old spelling-books of Noah Webster. in which the face 
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of the respectable philologist stares at the reader in a tremen- 
dous wood-cut, with a stiff curl strutting out behind each ear, 
it seems to us like meeting with an old friend ; and we never 
even hear his name mentioned, without remembering the les- 
son given by the old man to the rude boy who stole his apples, 
the story of the milk-maid, and the advice whispered by the 
bear tothe traveller. They who have read honest John Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress in early life, carry with them the de- 
lightful remembrance of that finest of allegorical compositions 
to their latest old age. The writings of Mrs. Barbauld, de- 
signed for the instruction of the young, are not among the 
least of her titles to our veneration; and we are mistaken, if 
Miss Edgeworth will not derive, from her many excellent 
publications of this kind, as extensive and as durable a reputa- 
tion as from aught else she has written. | 

The contents of these volumes, with the exception of one 
or two pieces, were originally contributed by the author to a 

riodical work, published in England, under the title of the 

outh’s Magazine, and it is said, had no small effect in procu- 
ring it a reputation. They consist of short essays on moral 
and religious subjects, and are written in a very agreeable, 
sprightly, unaffected manner, with good sense and good taste. 
They are professedly composed for young persons, but with 
sufficient justness of sentiment and shrewdness of observation 
upon life and manners, to please and improve the gray-headed. 
Almost every religious sect has its peculiar language, and its 
peculiar mode of urging and enforcing the observance of those 
duties which religion enjoins. It would be too much, perhaps, 
to expect that the work before us, containing a large propor- 
tion of papers on religious subjects, should be entirely free 
from peculiarities of this kind, but we believe they will not be 
found either numerous or offensive. 

From the praise of good taste, a very few passages in the 
work are to be excepted; for example, the paper on “ Fa- 
shions for October,’ where the author takes for a motto the 
words of St. Paul, ‘* Be clothed with humility, the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit ;? and proceeds to run down the 
apostle’s fine metaphor in the following merciless manner : 


“This is the most graceful, becoming, and, at the same time, novel 
costume that has ever solicited public patronage. The mantle is of the 
most exquisite hue and delicate texture; tastefully decorated with the 
above mentioned costly brilliants; and will be found to unite every ad- 
vantage of utility and elegance. This dress is suitable to all seasons, 
and is considered equally becoming to the young and the old. It pos- 
sesses extraordinary durability ; is Tess liable to take a soil than any 
other material. and retains its freshness and novelty tothe last. It falls 


, 
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over the person in the most graceful folds; and is so adjusted as to veil 
every blemish, and set off the least favourable figure to the best possible 
advantage. The colour usually preferred for this costume is invisible 
green, which casts the most delicate shade upon the whole form, and 
produces an effect indescribably agreeable and prepossessing. Nothing 
can be more tastefully imagined, than the ornament with which this 
mantle is finished; and although this jewel is pronounced by the best 
judges to be of immense value, it may be obtained upon very rea- 
sonable terms. It is so delieate in its hue, and so chaste and sim- 
ple in its workmanship, that it has been mistaken, by unskilful ob- 
servers, for an ordinary pebble; but connoisseurs instantly recognise 
it, and allow it to be “ more precious than rubies.” Notwithstanding 
the many recommendations it possesses, this dress has never become 
common, although universally approved. It was once worn asa royal 
robe, and has ever since been held in high estimation and general use, 
amongst the subjects of the great Prince who first introduced it.”—Vol. 
I. pp. $2, 33 

Now, this is worse stuff than the dullest sermonizer ever 
spun from the barrenness of his own brain, when unable 
to furnish out a discourse from the labours of the commenta- 
tors. ‘Todo the author justice, however, there is no other in- 
stance in the work of any thing so bad as this ; and we suppose 
that even this should be overlooked in favour of the writer’s 
sex, which it would be treating with too much severity to 


make it perpetually amenable to the strict rules of good 
sense or good taste in matters of dress. 

But if the author’s sex sometimes leads her astray, at other 
times it stands her in good stead. Her knowledge of what is 
in the heart of woman, and the finer and quicker perception of 
manners, which belongs to the female mind, give an additional 

oint to her reproofs, and a greater livelinese to her ee 


of follies. The following is an instance both of the playful- 
ness and severity of her satire. We quote it as showing the 
existence of certain mistakes in England on the subject of fe- 
male education, and not as having the least possible applica- 
tion to this country, and least of all to this city, where all 
young ladies are, of course, every thing that they should be. 


“¢ Well!’ exclaimed a young lady, just returned from school, ‘ my 
education is at last finished ; indeed, it would be strange, if, after five 
years hard application. any thing were Jett incomplete. Happily, that 
is all over now, and I have nothing to do but to exercise my various ac- 
complishments. 

“* Let me see!—as to French, I am mistress of that, and speak it, if 
possible. with more fluency than English. italian I can read with ease, 
and pronounce very well; as well, at least, and better, than any of my 
friends; and that is all one need wish for in Italian. Music I have 
learned till Iam perfectly sick of it. But, now that we havea grand 
piano, it will be delightful toplay wken we have company. I must still 
continue to practise a Jittle: the only thing, I think, that I need now to 
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improve myself in. And there are my Italian songs! which every body 
allows I sing with taste, and as it is what so few people can pretend to, 
I am particularly glad that I can. 

‘*-*My drawings are universally admired ; especially the shells and 
flowers, which are beautiful, certainly ; besides this, I have a decided 
taste in all kinds of fancy ornaments. . 

“* And then my dancing and waltzing! in which our master himself 
owned that he could take me no further ; just the figure for it certainly ; 
it would be unpardonable if I did not excel. 

“* As to commun things, geography, and history, and poetry, and phi- 
losophy, thank my stars, I have got through them all! so that I may 
consider myself not only perfectly accomplished, but also thoroughly 
well informed. 

“* Well, to be sure, how much I have fagged through! the only won- 
der is, that one head can contain it all !’”—Vol. I. pp. 161, 162. 


There are several pieces of poetry scattered through these 
volumes, some of which have a humour and a propriety of Jan- 
guage, that occasionally reminds us of Swift. The following is 
of another character, and we believe our readers will think it 
beautiful : 


“ON VISITING COWPEK’S GARDEN AND SUMMER HOUSE AT OLNEY. 


* ARE these the trees ?—Is this the place ? 
These roses, did they bloom for him? 
Trod he these walks with thoughtful pace = 
Paused he amid these borders trim ? 


** Is this the bower ?—a humble shed 
Methinks it seems for such a guest ! 
Why rise not columns, dome-bespread, 
By art’s elaborate fingers drest ? 


* Art waits on wealth, there let her roam-— 
Her fabrics rear, her temples gild : 
But Genius, when he seeks a home, 
Must send for Nature’s self to build. 


“'This quiet garden’s humble bound, 
This homely roof, this rustic fane, 
With playful tendrils twining round, 
And woodbines peeping at the pane :—- 


“ That tranquil, teuder sky of blue, 
Where clouds of golden radiance skim, 
Those ranging trees of varied hue— 
These were the sights that solaced him. 


“ We stept within :—at once on each 
A feeling steals, so undefined ; 
In vain we seek to give it speech- 
Tis silent homage paid to Mind. 
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“They tell us here he thought and wrote, 
On this low seat—reclining thus ; 
Ye garden breezes, as ye float, 
Why bear ye no such thoughts to us ! 


* Perhaps the balmy air was fraught 
With breath of heaven ;—or did he toil 
In precious mines of sparkling thought 
Conceal’d beneath the curious soil ? 


‘* Did zephyrs bear on golden wings 
Rich treasures from the honied dew * 
Or are there here celestial springs 
Of living waters, whence he drew ? 


‘* And here he suffered !—this recess, 
Where even Nature fail’d to cheer, 
Has witness’d oft his deep distress, 
And precious drops have fallen here ! 


“ Here are no richly sculptured urns 
The consecrated dust to cover ; 
But Nature smiles and weeps, by turns, 
In memory of her fondest lover.” —Vol. II. pp. 200, 201. 


————_ 
—_———— 


j 

| As it was founa inconvenient to insert the following artiele in the 

Magazine department of our journal, we have given it a place inthe Re- 

view. Weknow no reason why pictures may not be reviewed as well as 
books. } 


Art. XXVII.—rFine arts. 


Unper this head we will notice Mr. Morse’s Lectures on 
Painting, which he is now reading every Monday evening at 
the Atheneum. By exhibiting the relative place in which 
painting stands to her sister arts, Mr. Morse has varied his 
treatinent of the subject from that of his predecessors, and has 
added an interest, which is to us unexpected. His two first 
lectures, all we have heard, do him great honour. 

The present seems to be an auspicious era for the Fine Arts 
inourcity. Our corporation have always liberally encouraged 
every attempt at improvement ; and now we have, in our chief 
magistrate, Philip Hone, Esq. a man whose taste and know- 
ledge make him competent to judge of merit, and whose libe- 
rality has displayed itself by the patronage of living artists. 
Mr. Hone is no collector of old pictures. The picture dealers, 
smokers, menders, puffers, and varnishers, have not in him a 
dupe ora customer. He encourages painters, by employing 
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the meritorious ; and his walls honour, and are honoured by, 
the works of Leslie, Newton, Wall, Cole, Peale, and other art- 
ists, who are thus stimulated to persevere in the road to per- 
fection. 

Nothing will tend more to make artists put forth their 
strength, (after such encouragement,) than that union, blend- 
ed with liberal competition, which has taken place in the for- 
mation of the National Academy of Design. We have been 
present at one of their evening schools; we have seen, what is 
altogether new in this city, a numerous class of students from 
the antique, each with his lamp, his crayon, and paper, intent 
upon the casts of the Apollo, the Laocoon, the Hercules, or the 

iobe ; while many jo first artists were either intermingled 
with tyros, and teaching by example, or walking from desk to 
desk, and instructing by precept. We likewise heard from the 
professor of anatomy an elegant and instructive lecture. This 
institution, formed and directed by artists, has, without aid or 

atronage, commenced an academy, which they will maintain 

y the individual exertions of the artists concerned, and all 
such, whether artists or others, as are well-wishers to the 
arts. Notice has been given, that they will exhibit the works 
of living artists in May and June next, when such liberal indivi- 
duals as the gentleman whom we have named above, may do 
themselves honour, and the public a benefit, by lending the 
works they possess. This is the only patronage the National 
Academy asks—they are individuals unchartered. relying upon 
their own exertions, paying their own expenses, and only call- 
ing upon the public, by an exhibition, to judge of their respec- 
tive merits, and encourage them as they are worthy. The re- 
ceipts of the exhibition will be appropriated solely to the sup- 

ort of schools for the arts of design, that students may receive 
the best instruction, free of all expense. 

We are happy to be enabled to speak of the progress of eve- 
ry branch of the arts with pleasure and pride. Modelling, 
sculpture, engraving, and painting, we have been called upon 
io witness in a state of flourishing improvement. 

Some of our painters are absent, and others we have not had 
an opportunity of visiting; we can therefore only mention a 
few who are now employed in works which will honour their 
country. 

The merits of Mr. Coyle, as a scene painter, have been wit- 
nessed by thousands; we may say the same of Mr. Reinagle. 
These gentlemen,-with Messrs. Wall, Cole, Evers, and others, 
in the department of original lands .pe, are rivalling the artists 
of any part of the world. 
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Mr. Morse is now employed in portrait, and bas several 
public characters on the easel, which evince in him an im- 
provement inconceivable to any person not acquainted with 
his studies and resources. His full length of La Fayette will 
be ready for the exhibition of the National Academy, and his 
portraits of Clinton, Pauidtag, and others ; with several com- 
positions, partaking both of nature and fancy. 

Mr. Ingham is one of those wen of talents for whom we are 
indebted to the emerald isle. Kducated in the principles of 
his art in Dublin, he has formed his taste with us, and has now 
attained a style of portrait painting, which, for a combination 
of truth and exquisite finishing, scarcely has a parallel at the 
present day. His fascinating nymph, with the flaxen locks 
and bewitching smiles, exhibited last year, cannot be forgotten. 
He will exhibit with the National Academy several portraits, 
and particuiarly a full length of La Fayette, in his finest style 
of composing and finishing. We hope hereafter to speak of its 
merits—we now pronounce it a master-piece of the art of por- 
traiture. 

Mr. Dunlap is enga_ed on a work which all pronounce su- 
perior in design and in execution, as far as it has proceeded, to 
either of his former great paintings. It is the Saviour of the 
World on Mount Calvary, at the point of time immediately 
preceding the crucifixion, when the four soldiers have already 
seized on his outer robe, and he stands with extended arms, 
praying, “ Father, forgive them, they know not what they do.” 
This is a composition not only original, but the scene has ne- 
ver been painted before. So happy a choice of subject will, 
we hope, stimulate to exertious waich may be crowned with 
success. This artist will exhibit with the National Academy 
finished studies of groupes for the above mentioned painting, 
with other specimens of the art in fancy and portrait poner 

Mr. Marsiglia, an Italian artist, who enriches our city by his 
well grounded knowledge of his profession. has exhibited some 
highly finished specimens, both in fancy and portrait composi- 
tion. He is, as we observe by the public notice, one of the 
committee of arrangement for the National Academy. 

Messrs. Waldo and Jewett continue to gratify the public ‘and 
their employers, by portraits, which excel in taste and in truth. 

Mr. Rembrant Peale has laid aside the historic crayon, and 
is occupied in completing several portraits, which evince an 
improved and improving knowledge in his art. His pictures 
now are incomparably better than those he last exhibited. 
The public is not to be informed, that Mr. Peale has for many 
vears ranked among the foremost in his profession. 
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Mr. Inman is likewise preparing to exhibit, with his asso- 
ciates, several specimens of the art in oil and miniature. Those 
who remember the heads exhibited by him last year, need 
only be told that Mr. Inman is not behind his brethren in the 
race of improvement. 

Mr. Dickenson, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Trott, Mr. Potter, and 
Mr. Cummings, are. all exercising their talents in miniature 
‘ painting, and several of them add to it the practice of oil. 
Among the younger artists, none promise fairer than Messrs. 
Cummings, Potter, and Agate—the last gentleman is a pupil of 
Mr. Morse. 

This list of painters would not be complete, should we omit 
the names of Parisen and Paradise, both known for several 
years by a faithful representation of nature in portrait paint- 
ing. 

‘Mr. Durand, so distinguished as an engraver, has found 
time to devote to painting, and with a success which might 
have been anticipated by those who have seen his drawings. 
He is an invaluable member of the school for the Arts of De- 
sign. 

Mr. Frazee has executed a specimen of monumental sta- 
tuary, which does him much hoaour. This branch of the fine 
arts is almost new in our country. Like the others, it only 
needs the fostering encouragement of our citizens, many of 
whom are yet to be taught the value of these ornaments and 
supports of refined civilization, and the rank which their pro- 
fessors claim, and must hold, in the best and highest order of 
society. 

Among the many artists of our city now exercising their 
profession, there are some whom we may have omitted to 
mention through ignorance. The establishment of the new 
Academy has collected most of any note in one association, and 
has made known to themselves and the public their numbers 
and their merits. 

The American Academy of the Fine Arts, under the gui- 
dance ofits venerable president, and a board of directors, com- 
posed of many of the most respectable and enlightened charac- 
ters among our lawyers, physicians, and merchants, continues 
to pursue its undeviating and very useful course with a steadi- 
ness most honourable to all concerned. 

This institution has existed about twenty-five years. It is 
now about ten years since its revival, (for it did once sleep,) 
and in those ten yéars it has accumulated much valuable pro- 

erty. Under the auspices of the corporation of the city, and 
with the aid of a numerous list of patrons. contributing by their 
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countenance and cash to its support, this academy has annually 
exhibited many choice pictures and beautiful casts from the 
antique. Public taste has been improved, and artists have had 
the liberty of visiting the statues and busts, except at such 
times as the gallery has been let out to private adventurers. 
Some of the potentates of Europe have been complimented by 
being made honorary members, as may be seen by the pub- 
lished list, and some of these have, in return, added to the 
riches of the institution, in pictures, casts, and books. By this, 
and other judicious management, aided by the liberality of 
public and private patronage, the institution is now, as we un- 
derstand, out of debt. We may hope, that in a short time, 
with the same enlightened direction, schools may be founded, 
and instructors appointed, with a due portion of professors and 
lecturers. 

The gallery, loaned to this institution by the corporation of 
the city, has been leased out this winter, first to Mr. Dunlap, 
for the exhibition of his Death on the Pale Horse, and since to 
some French gentlemen, for the purpose of exhibiting the great 
picture of the Coronation of Bonaparte, by the celebrated 
painter, David, who has lately died in exile. This last men- 
tioned work now occupies the gallery. 

We would willingly be pleased with so great a picture by so 
great a master, and the critic must be fastidious who does not 
derive much pleasure from the contemplation of most of the 
parts ; but the whole is flat, and in general the effect far from 
agreeable. 

No man but must look with pleasure upon the figure of Jose- 
phine, and the figures of her attendants. Beauty, grace, taste, 
elegance in attitude and dress, all combine to fascinate the 
eye; and the painter has exerted his utmost skill, in drawing, 
painting, and carefully finishing the gronpe. The principal 
figure, the hero of the drama, is likewise painted with eminent 
skill and care; but, unfortunately, although he is the hero, the 
spectator has to look for him; the eye is caught, first by the 
pope, who is an unwilling actor in the scene, and next by the 
groupe we have first mentioned. ‘There is more force and re- 
lief in the figure of the pope, than in any other part of the 
painting, yet he is not mtended as the principal. ‘The eye 
wanders over gold and jewels, and silks and velvets, and 
feathers ; the mind is unsatisficd ; the heart takes no interest in 
the scene; busy thought asks, “‘Who, and what are these 
sparkling and feathered figures ?”” and is answered by memory, 
in the homely words of truth, “ Actors in a great tragi-comedy, 
some hired. some forced, to play the parts assigned them bv 
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the manager ; and, being thus dressed up according to his dic- 
tation, with a view to dazzling and deceiving an audience, 
composed of men who boast of their civilization, refinement, 
and knowledge, they are repeating the words set down for 
them, and performing their parts, either as principals, subordi- 
nates, or supernumeraries.”’ 

Such is the scene presented by the pencil of the boasted 
- painter of the French school; and however the eye may be 
pleased or displeased, the understanding of every friend of the 
human race must be disgusted. 

However great the merit of David may be, and he is the 
founder of the present French school of painting, France must 
look back to the age of Louis the fourteenth for her greatest 
painters, and rather study the antique of Poussin, than the the- 
atrical display of David. 

No better comment need be given to the work of David, now 
under our consideration, than the picture by West, which 
hangs at the other end of the room. His subject is from a 
play, written by a player; yet we see life, feeling, passion, 
energy of thought and action—all is real, and speaks to the 
heart ; the subject of David is founded in historical fact—yet all 
is a theatric display of unreal mockery. 

We have heretofore spoken only of the foreground of this 
picture, and all our praise must be confined to that portion of 
the composition, for the crowd of figures in the galleries is too 
wretched to be considered as coming from David’s pencil. 

Let it not be supposed from what we have said, that we are 
insensible to the skill, knowledge, and taste of this great paint- 
er, as here displayed on a bad subject; we acknowledge in 
many parts of this picture faultless drawings, delightful colour- 
ing, and exquisite taste. But as a composition, it is unskilfal 
and flat—and many parts are insipid, awkward, and of course 
disagreeable. 

hen we contrast a scene such as that which forms the sub- 
ject of this, perhaps, the last great picture of David, or similar 
scenes which are acted to dazzle and blind the people of Eu- 
rope—scenes in which religion is made a mockery, and com- 
mon sense is outraged by the continuance or revival of fool- 
eries, invented by kings and priests, in the times of profoundest 
ignorance. barbarity, and superstition ; when we contrast such 
scenes, whether a coronation of a Bonaparte, a George, or a 
Louis, with the simple, manly ceremony of inaugurating a pre- 
sident of the United States, surely we have reason to be proud 
of our country, and to glory in those institutions which will 
perpetuate and disseminate the dominion of reason. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE POLITICAL SITUATION OF PERU, BY A 
GENTLEMAN OF NEW-YORK, FOR MANY YEARS A RESIDENT IN 
THAT COUNTRY. (CONCLUDED.) 


Tuat interesting section of the country, formerly known by 
the name of Alto Peru, has been recently erected into an inde- 
pendent republic, and bears the name of Bolivar. The revo- 
lution first broke out in La Paz, a province of this country, in 
1809, and its sufferings have probably been greater than those 
of any other section of Spanish America. It has borne the 
ravages of almost perpetual war, since the period alluded to, 
and there is hardly asingle square league of its territory, unless 
it be on the inaccessible summits of the Andes, where the bones 
of its brave sons are not bleaching. It has recently been the 
scene of bloody strife between the Spanish generals them- 
selves; Valdes and Olaiieta, absurdly fighting for the king 
and the constitution; but those who fell on either side 
were the unhappy children of Peru, “ who fight for all, but 
ever fight in vain,” and who, upon this occasion, were com- 
batting for their own chains, whatever way the contest should 
be determined. ‘This domestic feud, however, was a fortunate 
circumstance, in the end, for the Patriot cause; for it created 
further dissentions among the Spanish chiefs, which led, in some 
measure, no doubt, to the victory of Ayacucho. It is well known 
here, that Canterac and Valdes, the two principa) Spanish ge- 
nerals, went into that battle with feelings of the most bitter 
personal enmity, engendered by this contest with Olaiteta. 

This country contains, unquestionably, the richest mines of 
meridional America, and at no very distant period, when that 
ocean of waters, the Amazon, shall be navigated by steam 
boats, like our own Mississippi, those fine regions on the eastern 
slope of the Andes, will become as important to commerce as 
any other section of the globe. Unfortunately, they have not, 
at _". any portion of the Pacific, the whole of the adja- 
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cent coast being included in the boundaries of the Republic of 
Peru. 

In addition to the foregoing observation, | will now offer a 
few remarks upon the foreign commerce of Peru, and particu- 
larly as in reference to our own country; the facts which | 
shall exhibit may be relied upon, and if they excite no interest 
_with yourself, they may with some of your ‘mercantile friends. 

The ancient commerce of Spanish America, as is well 
known, was exclusively confined to Spain, and even still further 
restricted to certain cities and privileged corporations of that 
country, and these restrictions were sometimes enforced even 
by the punishment of death. ‘The average number of ships 
from foreign ports, that annually arrived in the port of Callao, 
in former times, was about seven, and their returns principally 
consisted of the precious metals, generally amounting to three 
times the invoice of the outward cargo. That this commerce 
was destructive to the prosperity of the country, or, at any 
rate, did not promote it, is apparent from the fact, that from 
1760 to 1774, for instance, there were coined, in the two mints 
of Lima and Potosi, 100,667,838 dollars 62 anda half cents; 
of specie, during the same period, nearly 68 millions were 
shipped to Europe, and the residue (excepting only 265,000 
dollars) was paid away in the different provinces of the coun- 
try for the purchase of various articles necessary for the con- 
sumption of Peru. Of this enormous sum, then, of more than 
100 millions, coined im the space of 14 years, only 265,000 
dollars remained in Peru at the end of that term. Instead of 
enriching the country, it passed through it like a sweeping 
flood. It is an error to suppose that Peru has ever been opu- 
lent except in its natural wealth, which is buried in the bowels 
of the earth. Even in the time of the viceroys a copper cur- 
rency was issued to supply a circulating medium; and in Po- 
tost, where some millions were coined annually, there has never 
been a single individual resident there of any considerable pro- 
perty, although the name of one miner is mentioned, who, 
during his life time, paid into the royal treasury 18,000,000 
dollars in guintos, (king’s fifths,) and other public exactions. 
Still the immense quantities of the precious metals produced 
from the mines, which these duties indicate, were of little or 
no permanent advantage to the country, either in promoting its 
productive industry, or incressing its real wealth. The em- 
ployment which the. working of the mines afforded to the mi- 
serable Indians, was forced upon them ; it dragged them from 
their distant homes, and from their ancient occupations in agri- 
culture and rude manufactures, and wasted their number faster 
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than the most destructive wars. And with respect to the pro- 
prietors, and the principal miners themselves, to no class of 
labourers can the “sic vos, non vobis” of the Latin poet, be 
more appropriately applied. The city of Lima itself was but 
little benefitted by the ancient commerce of Peru, and nearly 
the whole of its population formerly subsisted upon govern- 
ment salaries. ‘The policy of Spain seems to have been to en- 
deavour to equalize the wealth, or, rather, the poverty, of her 
colonies, and if any branch of industry was allowed to one, it 
was denied to another, and the entire profits of the trade of the 
whole, was directly conveyed into the hands of foreign mono- 
polists. At atime when one of the streets of Lima was paved 
with silver, on the entry of one of the viceroys, the treasury 
of the viceroyalty could not meet the annual expenditure of 
the government; and, in later times, when pigs of silver were 
piled up in the mint hike cord wood, the same has been the fact. 
In 1821, the public debt of the vice-royalty was upwards of 
16,000,000 dollars, and now, prebably, amounts to six millions 
more. It is principally due to the church, to individuals of 
the country, and to annuitants, the representatives of some of 
the wealthiest families of Peru, in former times, who have lite- 
rally been robbed by the Spanish g government, and are now re- 
‘duced to beggary. From these facts it may be inferred what 
must be now the general impoverishment of the country. 

The change which has already been produced in the com- 
merce of this country by the revolution, may be appreciated, 
when it is known, that there are at least sixty American mer- 
chant vessels on this coast at the present moment, besides many 
English, French, &c. ‘The price of every article of consump- 
tion is, of course, reduced to a fair standard, and a yard of 
cloth which formerly cost 20 dollars, may now be purchased in 
Lima nearly as low as in New-York. 

Our commerce to this place for the last twelve months, has 
amounted to about 1,500,000 dollars, and has been principally 
confined to flour, salted provisions, domestic cottons, liquors, 
tobacco, naval stores, butter, lard, cheese, &c. and occasionally 
European and India goods. The whole quantity of flour sold 
on the coast during the same period, may be estimated at 50,000 
bushels ; this is a very fluctuating article, and the price per 
barrel on board (the buyer paying the duties) has varied from 
36 to 4 dollars, during the last three years, and I have known 
1000 barrels purchased within the last eight months for ballast 
fora ship bound to Gibraltar. The duties are at present 7 
dollars 50 cents per barrel; an enormous charge upon the prin- 
cipal necessary of life, and a most unequal and iniquitous bur- 
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den upon the poor. In fact, bread is here a luxury, being the 
dearest article of human subsistence, principally in consequence 
of this absurd duty. The duties, and other expenses of placing 
a barrel of flour in Lima, are about 11 dollars, in addition to the 
original cost. 

Our domestic cottons have generally met a pretty ready sale 
_ on the coast, and the demand is slowly increasing. They are 
preferred, being a more substantial fabric, to those from the 
English colonies in the East Indies. Samples for «mitation 
have already been sent by the English merchants to England 
and Calcutta, but we should be able to undersell them, and 
command the market ; that is, if we could come into it upon 
equal terms. But at present this is not the fact, as, owing to a 
high valuation ia the custom house, the result of a predomina- 
ting English influence, which absolutely bestrides the country, 
our cottons are charged at least forty per cent. in duties more 
than theirs, although | the market price is one fourth less. This 
evil, which is one of no trifling magnitude, might, no doubt, be 
corrected by proper remonstrances from our public agents, or, 
at any rate, in acommercial treaty. A ship from Philadelphia 
recently sold here 90,000 yards of these cottons at an advan- 
tageous price 

Butter and lard have been shipped from our country in large 
quantities, and during the continuance of the war paid a great 
profit. ‘These artic les have borne equal prices with the’ same 
from Ireland and Holland; a proof, I think, of an improvement 
in our agricultural industry in this respect. 

Our domestic spirits, like those from the West Indies, will not 
sell readily ; considerable quantities are made in the country, 
and although these command higher prices than either French 
brandies or Holland gin, they are nevertheless preferred by the 
people here, and the quantity produced is sufficient to meet the 
demand. ‘The province of Yea, about 100 miles to the south, 
is almost exclusively devoted to this branch of industry ; the 
liquor has a peculiar flavour, being a single distillation from a 
peculiar species of grape, and is called Pisco, from the name 
of the port where it is shipped. The duties on all foreign 
liquors are 80 per cent. on an arbitrary valuation, not regulated 
by the invoice, and which*would amount to a total prohibition, 
were it not for the facilities afforded for smuggling. 

It was observed by Mr. Clay, in his speech on the “ new 
tariff,” ‘that the demand for flour in this country was tem- 
porary, growing out of the existing state of the war.”? Those 
of our merchants who may not have believed in the correct- 
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ness of the remark, or relied upon the reports which were cir- 
culated after the return of the Franklin,* calculated to impress 
the belief that the Spanish arms would ultimately be suc- 
cessful, will be, unfortunately, convinced of their double error, 
when they come to examine the returns of their flour shipment 
to Lima during the last year. I am sorry to say, that in some 
instances, the prime cost of the article at home, has been en- 
tirely sunk, aud that losses have even extended beyond this, 
where the agents have been obliged to appropriate the pro- 
ceeds of other parts of their cargo to the freight on their flour. 
There is no doubt that Chilo, Chiloé, Arequipa, Alto Peru, 
Cuzeo and California, will be abundantly able, in time of peace, 
to supply the whole coast with bread stuffs. The foreign pro- 
ducts which those countries will hereafter demand, will be 
principally manufactured goods, with the addition of unwrought 
iron, naval stores, and perhaps quicksilver. As for manufac- 
turing for themselves, to any considerable extent, it is entirely 
out of the question for at least a century to come. It is the 
workshops of Europe, Asia, and North America, and not their 
agricultural industry, that will reap material advantages from 
the new South American trade. England will reap the great- 
est advantages undoubtedly, and, | suspect, France the next, 
and Spain, were she not stone blind to her true and most obvi- 
ous interesis, might turn this revolution to better account than 
any other nation, give a new spring to her industry, and extend 
her commerce, and, perhaps. regain her ancient standing 
among nations, by at once acknowledging the independence of 
these countries, now firmly established, and entering into com- 
mercial treaties with them. Her peculiar products will be for 
a long time preferred, and she is even now supposed by these 
eople to produce almost every article of human consumption. 
A death blow has been given in Peru, however, to her trade, 
and if she shall be utterly excluded from even all indirect 
commerce with her late American possessions, from which she 
formerly derived all her resources, | do not not know to what 
a lower pitch of wretchedness she will not descend. An edict 
has recently been issued by this government prohibiting the in- 
troduction of every article of merchandise, either the produce 





* [have seen in one of our gazettes, an extract from a letter purport- 
ing to have been written by one of the officers of the ship, dated May a 
year ago, stating, that La Serna had nearly 30,000 men under arms, and 
Bolivar 6,000, and giving it asthe writer’s opinion, that Guayaquil would 
fall into the hands of the Spaniards in less than six months. He also 
seemed to think, that ovr minister’s situation even in Chilo must be quite 
* uncomfortable.” 
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or manufacture of that country, and the vessel and entire 
cargo, no matter to what nation they may belong, are to be 
subjected to confiscation, if there be found more than 100 dol- 
Jars in value of such articles on board. Only four months no- 
tice was allowed from the date of the edict, which have al- 
ready expired. A harsh law, certainly, more especially when 
we consider the shortness of the notice, which is to extend to 
vessels in every part of the world ; but its operation, when ge- 
nerally known, will be, upon the whole, favourable, | think, to 
neutral commerce. It will operate, however, more severely 
against us than any other neutral, as it will put a stop to a pro- 
fitable freighting business which we have carried on for the last 
three years between Cadiz and thiscountry. It will materially 
benefit the English, who have never participated in this trade, 
or, at least, to any extent, and who imitate all Spanish manu- 
factures in demand here, and will, ere long, entirely supplant 
them in this market, if Spain does not speedily come to her 
senses, and, at once, give over the present ridiculous contest 
with her colonies, which has now become a war of feeling ra- 
ther than of force. 

If we wish to enjoy any profitable portion of Spanish Ame- 
rican Commerce, we must expect it from the scale of our ma- 
nufactured goods.* So soon as the waste of war shall be 





* When we were at Yale together, you will recollect, that the Alpha 
and the Omega of all the arguments that were ever adduced by the anti- 
manufacturists, revolved upon the points of steady habits and morality ; 
and the fountain whence these streams of sparkling declamation were 
derived, which we sometimes listened to, even from the professorial chair, 
was, if I mistake not, Espriella’s Letters, written by Mr. Southey, the« 
present poet laureat of Great Britain. 'o say the least of these letters, 
in this respect, they come to us in rather “a questionable shape ;” for 
whoever heard an Englishman abuse his own country, in sober earnest ? 
How far their details are correct, in the horrid pictures which they draw 
of English manufacturing towns, [ am not prepared to say ; but I believe, 
that in this respect. whether true or false, they have tended more to 
check the advance of manufacturing industry in our country, than all the 


laws the English government have enacted to repress emigration, or aJl the 


s'anders with which we have been deluged for the last half century, by their 


h :eling press. If, indeed, weavers or button-makers are really more wick- 


ed than their neighbours, I am afraid our farmers will become equally so, 
when there sh ‘II be no sale for their produce. [1 is the demand for the pro- 
ducts of :adustry which promotes it, and idleness, we all know, is the mother 


of vice. For my part, whenever I have seen English manufacturers, I 


have generally observed them to be sober and industrious men. Their 
labour is too severe, and their wages too small, to afford them either 
time or means for much dissipation. The argument, that collecting 
masses of people into cities, towns, or compact communities, has an un- 
favourable effect upon morals, holds with equal force against commerce, 


. 
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repaired, these countries—embracing a population of upwards 
of 14,000,000—will demand large quantities of manufactured 
goods ; which demand will constantly increase with the in- 
creasing population, and the augmentation of wealth or power 
to purchase, while that for the produce of agriculture will en- 
tirely cease. Before the revolution, these countries imported 
no bread-stuffs, or provisions, of any consequence. Wheat, as 
we are told, was so plentijul in Buenos Ayres, as to be thrown 
into the streets, to fill up the gutters; and as fine wheat is pro- 
duced in different parts of this country as ever grew in the 
United States, and the crops are usually more sure, and the 
yield more abundant. ‘Three sucessive crops of indian corn, 
barley, potatoes, (common and sweet,) Yuca, a most nutritious 
root, can. be produced in the vallies of the Rimac, in a single 
year, and never less than two are yielded. As for salted pro- 
vistons, none are consumed on the coast, except by the foreign 
shipping. Cattle for the supply of the Lima market, are pur- 
chased in the interior at 9 and 12 dollars per head, and sheep 
at 75 cents; and the valley of Tarma alone, in former years, 
furnished this market with from 40 to 50,000 fat hogs annually. 
From these facts—and many more might be added—it is obvi- 
ous that provisions will find no profitable market on this coast 
in time of peace. As well may we expect that muskets and 
gunpowder will continue in demand, as beef and pork, or flour. 
The duties charged by this government on all foreign im- 
portations are extrava; gantly high, and the necessary result is, 
that smuggling is carried on to an extent that is hardly to be 
believed. The officers of the customs, from the highest to the 
lowest, do not wait for oflered bribes,* but openly and un- 
blushingly solicit them, and will even point out to the inexpe- 
rienced, the most convenient modes of evading the laws. Be- 
sides the extravagant rates of duties, they are imposed without 
any wise or liberal reference, either to the character of the 
article or the necessities of the consumer ; without any appa- 
rent view of promoting domestic industry in the production of 
those articles which are peculiar to the growth of the country, 
or of encouraging the introduction of others, which it does not 
produce. And if the object is merely to raise an increased re- 





which is the principal founder of cities, and I think would conclusively 
prove that mankind, ina wild, wandering, and savage state, are more 
virtuous than when collected into societies. But this question should be 
submitted to Mr. Oren, 

* The Spanish of the word bribe, I have never heard used in Lima. 
The word, in common use, is gratification. 
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venue, it is not attained, for there can be no doubt, that if the 
present rates were lowered at least 50 per cent., the treasury 
would receive about the same amount on the same importa- 
tions. I have understood that the government have it in con- 
templation materially to reduce the present tariff; if they do 
so, they will effectually consult the best interests of the coun- 
try. The present reglamento of commerce was drawn up by 
a Spanish merchant, the head* of the Philippine house, during 
the protectorate of San Martin, who subsequently banished him 
and confiscated his property ; and that it has not been modi- 
fied, or another substituted, to keep pace with the progress of 
the country in its perpetual and rapid developement of new 
interests and new resources, is because, as | suspect, there is 
no native merchant or politician sufficiently acquainted with 
the details of commerce to perform the task. 

The custom-house, like the courts of law, and every other 
department under the government, is conducted upon the an- 
cient and absurd Spanish system, which seems to have been 
originally intended to promote smuggling for the benefit of the 
officers of the customs, without reference to the interests of 
his majesty’s treasury; and, as formerly, the number of these 
officers is excessive. There are, in fact, two custom-houses 
for Lima—one in the port, and the other in the city, witha 
double set of officers. The delays in transacting business are 
extremely vexatious, and | have known a ship to be detained 
twenty-eight days in procuring her clearance. 

Besides the high import duties which | have mentioned, 
there are also lev ied on all exports, whether coastwise to their 
own ports, or to foreign countries, and internal custom-houses 
are located in every principal town in the country. Goods 
sent inland to any part of Peru, must first be cleared out at the 
custom-house in “Lima, and pay a duty additional to that on 
the importation ; and even cattle brought from the interior for 
the daily supply of our market, pay an alcavala of one dollar 
and fifty cents per head; another tax is afterwards laid upon 
the butcher for every beast he siaughters, and then a duty Is 
charged on the hide exported. And with respect to flour, alter 
it has paid the high import duty, which, according to present 
prices, amounts to near 100 per cent., the baker is taxed four 
dollars per barrel, in bread, for the supply of the troops, hos- 
pitals, &c. ; and i is, moreover, subjected to a monthly contri- 





* You will see an interesting account of San Martin’s shameful treat- 
ment of thisman, Don Pedro Abadia, in Captain Hall’s journal. 
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bution, or excise, for the privileges of carrying on his business. 
The internal produce of the country pays a duty on its intro- 
duction into Lima, and afterwards an export duty, if shipped 
even to any port on the coast. - Their own domestic spirits 
pay a duty on being shipped from the district where they are 
made ; another, on being introduced into Lima, and another if 
sent into the interior. ‘The exportation of gold and silver bul- 
lion is prohibited, and, of course, smuggled in any quantity the 
merchants may desire ; and the price on board the foreign 
men of war in the port, where this business of brokerage is car- 
ried on, is but little in advance of that in Lima. Dollars* pay 
five per cent., but there are persons whose regular business it 3s 
to smuggle off money, and their charge is two per cent. less 
than that of the government. When bullion or dollars are 
once got afloat, they are deposited on board the men of war on 
paying one percent. The French charge no per centage, and 
the practice is confined to the English and American com- 
manders. I understand that it is now sanctioned by a late 
law of our government, but I have no hesitation in saying, that 
it isa practice which is attended with much evil—more obvi- 
ous, | believe, to our countrymen who are abroad, than to the 
government or people at home, and which, it is to be feared, 
is fast bringing our navy into disrepute, even among its best 
friends. If it enriches those commanders who happen to be 
placed on the fortunate station, by allowing them perquisites, 
amounting, in a three years cruise, to a splendid fortune, it 
does so in opposition to the -spirit of our institutions, and at 
the expense of our commerce... Facts have occurred on this 
coast, in relation to this freighting business, which might asto- 


nish even Mr. Randall} 


* A short time since dollars were prohibited, and bullion allowed to 
be exported. 

+ [ have remarked, that bullion, although prohibited, is constantly and 
readily received on board the men of war, in an open and known viola- 
tion of the revenue laws of this country, un the part of their commanders. 
The principle of “ asking no questions” when cash is offered for deposit, 
is, perhaps, well enough ; but with respect to the prohibited article, there 
is no necessity for inquiry whether it is smuggled or not; it must neces- 
sarily be so. To appreciate this subject properly, we ought to make the 
case our own, and suppose, for instance, a foreign man of war, in the wa- 
ters of one of our ports, or at some by-harbour, openly receiving, in her 
own boats, and protecting, smuggled, or if you please, stolen goods— 
what would you say tothat? But it is said, that the officers of a foreign 
man of war are not bound to see that the laws of a foreign country are 
observed. But this is hardly true; they are presumed to know those 
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The products of Peru for exportation, consist principally of 
the precious metals, tin, Jesuits’ bark,* cotton, common and 
Vicunia wool, hides, &c. ‘The staple product of Peru is the 
precious metals, ‘The working of the mines, which was pretty 
much suspended during the revolution, is again commencing 
with much spirit; and in a few years, from the introduction of 
improved methods of working, of machinery, the investment of 
foreign capital, and other causes, there will be greater quanti- 
ties of metal produced than in any former period, and a dimi- 
nution of the commerce price—at least of silver—will be the 
necessary result. Gold will not be produced, | imagine, in an 
equal ratio to silver; and from this probable circumstance, a 
hint might be derived, to make the former metal, instead of 
the latter, our regulating standard of value, as is the case in 
England. There is reason to believe, as | think, that the 





laws, so far as they relate to themselves, and are bound to respect them, 
while within the waters of the foreign country—at any rate, they cannot 
rightfully lend a hand to aid in their violation. They cannot protect, 
with their guns, smuggled goods, knowing them to be smuggled, or sto- 
len goods, knowing them to be such, any more than a thief, or a murder- 
er, Whom they know to have committed the crime. 

You may not, perhaps, understand the mode in which this business of 
deposit is carried on. When casb or bullion are received on board, a 
bill of lading, in the ordinary form, is made out and signed by the com- 
mander, and these bills pass in the money market of Lima, as cash, or 
bank notes. They may be remitted to any part of the coast, or the 
world, if you please ; and as there have been no failures among any of 
the commanders as yet, (the forgery of the bills of Captain Searle, of 
the Hyperion, and a considerable robbery on board another English fri- 
gate, not having produced that effect,) the credit of them rests on a pret- 
ty firm basis. A commander who understands the mystery of financier- 
ing—of ways and means, and raising the wind, might do a business 
here to the extent of any of our brokers, or banking institutions, at home. 
It would only be necessary to convert his ship into an office of discount, 
as well as of deposit, and issue his bills of lading upon fictitious depo- 
sits, and then the “ work would go bravely on.” ‘These bills remitted to 
Chile or Guayaquil, would be the same as cash, (less, the one per cent. 
deposit,) and time would be gained before payment required, and two 
per cent. a month might be demanded, and would be readily paid. 
Again, bills may be issued, cashed in Lima, and bullion purchased, 
smuggled on buard, and sold there, at an advance; and thus a concern 
of some thousands be happily consummated in a few hours, without the 
actual advance of a single dollar, but by the well known process of ‘* fly- 
ing kites.” And, after all, no great harm done, except the degradation 
of the National Flag, and the violation of the laws of a friendly nation. 
But this will suffice. - 

* T haveused the common name for this substance. It is known here 
under the names of Chincona, Cascarilla, Quinaquina, Quina, Polvos de 
ta Condesa, Polvos de los Jesuitas, Collisalla. 
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more fluctuating value of silver, even at present, unfavourably 
affects our commercial exchanges with that country. 

It has been asserted by an English engineer, who has pub- 
lished a survey of the mines of Pasco, that they are inexhausti- 
ble, and might be made to yield 25,000,000 dollars annually ; 
which would exceed the annual product of all the mines of » 
Spanish America at any former period, according to the state- 
ments of Humboldt. Much capital must, however, be pre- 
viously expended to drain them of water, and put them in con- 
venient operation. The three steam engines, introduced a 
few years ago by the Philippine company, cost, when erected 
in Pasco, $800,000 ; two of them were nearly destroyed by the 
Spaniards, the other, which was buried, and thus escaped de- 
struction, has been again put in operation, and as I have been 
informed, lowered the water in the principal mine three yards 
in the first twenty-four hours. Such, however, is the scarcity 
of fuel, that it is doubtful whether these engines can be used 
to advantage, at least in Pasco. No coal has yet been disco- 
vered in its vicinity, although it abounds in other parts of Peru, 
particularly in the province of Huarochisi, and at Talcahuano 
in Chile. 

There are few, if any, natives of this country, possessed of 
sufficient capital, or even of the requisite enterprise, to carry 
on mining operations to any great extent, and the mines will 
therefore principally fall into the hands of foreign capitalists— 
that is to say, the English. They were formerly chiefly own- 
ed and worked by the old Spaniards, who have now been dri- 
ven from the country; and how completely, will appear from 
the fact, that during the first year of the protectorate, their 
number in this city alone, was reduced, in various ways, from 
10,000 to 600! 

The principal mines of Pasco, have recently been rented of 
the government by an English company, and before the con- 
tract was made here, the stock was already in the London 
market, at a premium of 36 per cent. These mines, which 
are nearly at the elevation of perpetual snow, are neverthe- 
less situated in © pampa, and were they not so liable to be 
choked with water, could be easily worked. Those members 
of the British parliament—Mr. Hobhouse and others—who have 
represented them as impossible to be worked, in consequence 
of their great elevation, are mistaken—for the climate is not 
unfriendly even to foreign constitutions, and the natives are 
remarkably healthy and robust. The climate is accounted 
even healthier than that of the coast; and in the time of the 
Incas, banishment from the interior to Lima, was inflicted as a 
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punishment, in consequence of the greater unhealthiness of the 
latter. The Cerro de Pasco is 153 miles distant from Lima, 
lat. 10° 56’, in a N. E. direction, and the town at present 
contains about 8,000 inhabitants. The road, or rather mule 
path, from this city, is the worst imaginable; however, when 
the 25,000,000 annually are produced, we may expect an iron 
rail-way, (if not one of a more precious metal,) and steam- 


' coaches. 


Cotton is produced in considerable quantities in the northern 
provinces, particularly Piura, for exportation. The ordinary 
price has been two cents per lb. uncleaned. It has hereto- 
fore been cleaned by hand, but several gins have been recent- 
ly brought out from ihe enterprising town of Providence,* R. 
]., and will shortly be put in operation. The quantity that 
will hereafter be exported, will probably be considerable. It 
is considered to be superior to our uplands; the climate, as I 
should suppose, must be favourable to its successful cultiva- 
tion. 

Wool is also produced for exportation. This is a branch of 
trade, in which the mother country may be hereafter rivalled 
by her colonies. The sheep are fed in the high and cold dis- 
tricts, called by Humboldt, table lands, situated between the 
Cordilleras; and the breed ,is said to have been originally 
brought from Old Castile. The wool is fine, and much supe- 
rior to our common wool, or that from the provinces of the 
La Plata. The price, deliverable in Lima, is from eight to 
ten cents per lb. ; one half being paid for transportation from the 
interior, on account of the present scarcity of mules. The 
number of sheep has been, of course, greatly reduced during 
the revolution; and I know one Hacienda, which has Isst at 
least 50,000. Some of these estates, belonging to the late 
Peruvian nobility, or the church, are 40 leagues in extent, 
and before the war possessed from 70 to 100,000 of sheep and 
horned cattle. They sustain no other vegetation, except a 
short, wirey, yellow grass, growing on a peat bog, but on 
which cattle of all descriptions seem to thrive well. The ele- 
vation of these districts is about 13,000 feet above the level of 


the sea.t 

* This city carries on more commerce with this coast, and from hence 
to Canton,than any other inthe United States ; a circumstance which is 
owing to the extensive manufactories in the neighbourhood, in addition 
to the mercantile enterprise of its citizens. 

tI visited these inhospitable regions a few weeks since, and although 
T left Lima in the depth of winter, (August,) vet was told that it was sum- 
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Vicuna wool. This beautiful article is finer, | imagine, than 
hair of the Cashmere goat, and might be used to advantage in 
various manufactures. It is here wrought into hats, which 
are extremely durable, and beautiful in ‘their texture. Pro- 
tecting laws have been published by General Bolivar, in re- 
gard to this pecular production of Peru—the Vicuna—for the 
purpose of encouraging its domestication. A bounty is offer- 
ed with this object, and a penalty imposed for killing them 
under any pretext ; a fleece having cost, heretofore, the life 
of the animal. ‘This is called “anew branch of national 
industry, from which grand advantages are expected to result 
to Peru.”? ‘Two successive decrees were issued by Bolivar, 
when in Cuzco, upon this subject, in which he seems to have 
taken a peculiar interest; and the Vicuta has now become so 
much in repute, that one was recently led in procession 
through the streets of Lima. A figure of the animal also ap- 
pears in the national standard, and is stamped upon the new 
coinage of their dollar. 

I wish to add a few more remarks upon our commerce to 
this country, and shall then conclude this long, and, | am afraid, 
tedious letter. 

There will be a considerable trade from this coast to the 
East Indies, China, and the islands in the Pacitic Ocean, which 
will be carried on, particularly that to Canton, in American 
shipping. This is an advantage which our country derives 
from the wisdom of the English laws, in continuing the East 


SS 





mer there; and summer as it was, it was nevertheless as cold as our Ja- 
nuary. Eighty miles from Lima, I passed fields of ripe barley, and the 
Indian corn had just been gathered. There is no variety of seasons on 
these table lands, except wet and dry. I found the people living in stone 
huts, without chimneys, or any aperture except the door, and breathing 
an atmosphere loaded, night and day, with the smoke of their peat, com- 
pounded, I should imagine, of carbonic acid, sulphur, and antimony. I 
recommended them to build chimneys, and get rid of this pestilential 
vapour; but they answered, “that it was impossible, as they had no 
boards.” I hinted that there were stones plenty, but perceiving that the 
subject was not interesting, I cropped it. The factis, their fathers lived 
so before them, and they inherited this antimonial smoke along with their 
estates. 

Each of these Haciendas has a private chapel, in which the deceased 
members of the family are buried, aud one thing struck me as a little 
surprising, among a people so proverbially superstitious, or even pretend- 
ing to civilization—that when any of the family dies, the bones of the 
one who went before are raked out of the grave, and carelessly thrown 
into one corner of the chapel, apparently like so much rubbish! I take 
it, that this abhorrent custom is peculiar to the table lands of Peru, 
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India Company’s monopoly. An American vessel recently 
sailed from this port to Canton, which was chartered in Bue- 
nos Ayres; and our ships have frequently been chartered in 
Chile for the same voyage. During the last twelve months, 
four American vessels, which sold their cargoes on this coast, 
have sailed for Canton, with their specie, to purchase return 
cargoes, either for this or the home market; and there are 
now five or six more here, bound on the like voyage. This, 
so far as it extends, is a profitable branch of trade, in which, 
fortunately for us, we do not encounter the rivalry of England. 
Omnipotent as it ts, it does not, in this instance, pursue us 
quite round the globe, but leaves us the sandal wood of the 
Sandwich Islands, and the trade of this coast with Canton. 
Lima, Sept. 2ist, 1825. P. H.C. 


A MEDITATION ON RHODE-ISLAND COAL. 


Decolor obscurus, vilis, non ille repexam 

Cesariem regum, non candida virginis ornat 

Colla, nec insigni splendet per cingula morsu. 

Sed, nova si nigri videas miracula saxi, 

Tunc superat pulchros cultus, et quicquid Eois 
Indus litoribus rubra scrutatur in alga.—Claudian. 


I sat beside the glowing grate, fresh heaped 

With Newport coal, and as the flame grew bright— 
The many-coloured flame—and played and leaped, 

] thought of rainbows and the northern light, 
Moore’s Lalla Rookh, the Treasury Report, 
And other brilliant matters of the sort. 


And last | thought of that fair isle which sent 

The mineral fuei. On a summer day 
I saw it once, with heat and travel spent, 

And scratched by dwari oaks in the hollow way ; 
Now dragged through sand, now jolted over stone— 
A rugged road through rugged Tiverton. 


And hotter grew the air, and hollower grew 
The deep-worn path, and horror-struck, I thought, 
Where will this dreary passage lead me to ?— 
This long, dull road, so narrow, deep, and hot ? 
I looked to see it dive in earth outright ; 
I Jooked—but saw a far more welcome sight. 
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Like a soft mist upon the evening shore, 
At once a Jovely isle before me lay ; 
Smooth, and with tender verdure covered o’er, 
As if just risen from its calm inland bay ; 
Sloped each way gently to the grassy edge, 
And the small waves that dallied with the sedge. 


The barley was just reaped—its heavy sheaves 
Lay on the stubble field—the tall maize stood 
Dark in its summer growth, and shook its leaves— 
And bright the sunlight played on the young wood— 
For fifty years ago, the old men say, 
The Briton hewed their ancient groves away. 


I saw where fountains freshened the green land, 

And where the pleasant road, from door to door, 
With rows of cherry trees on either hand, 

Went wandering all that fertile region o’er— 
Rogue’s Island once—but, when the rogues were dead, 
Rhode Island was the name it took instead. 


Beautiful island! then it only seemed 
A lovely stranger—it has grown a friend. 
I gazed on its smooth slopes, but never dreamed 
How soon that bright beneficent isle would send 
The treasures of its womb across the sea, 
‘l'o warm a poet’s room and boil his tea. 


Dark anthracite! that reddenest on my hearth, 
Thou in those island mines didst slumber long, 
But now thou art come forth to move the earth, 
And put to share the men that mean thee wrong ; 
Thou shalt be coals oi tive to those that hate thee, 
And warm the shins of all that wnder-rate thee. 


Yea, they did wrong thee foully—they who mocked 
Thy honest face, and said thou wouldst not burn ; 
Of hewing thee to chimney-pieces talked, 
And grew profane—and swore, in bitter scorn, 
That men might to thy inner caves retire, 
And there, unsinged, abide the day of fire. 


Yet is thy greatness nigh. I pause to state, 
That I too have seen greatness—even 1— 

Shook hands with Adams—stared at La Fayette. 
When. barehead in the hot noon of July. 





= 
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He would not let the umbrella be held o’er him, 


[Apnil, 


For which three cheers burst from the mob before him. 


And I have seen—not many months ago — 
An eastern governor, in chapeau bras 
And military coat, a glorious show! 
Ride forth to'visit the reviews. and ah, 
How oft he smiled and bowed to Jonathan! 
How many hands were shook, and votes were won ! 


Twas a great governor—thou too shalt be 


Great in thy turn—and wide shall spread thy fame, 


And swiftly—farthest Maine shall hear of thee, 
And cold New-Brunswick gladden at thy name, 

And, faintly through its sleets, the weeping isle 

That sends the Boston folks their cod, shall smile. 


For thou shalt forge vast rail-ways, and shalt heat 
The hissing rivers into steam, and drive 

Huge masses from thy mines, on iron feet, 
Walking their steady way, as if alive, 

Northward, till everlasting ice besets thee, 

And south as far as the grim Spaniard lets thee. 


Thou shalt make mighty engines swim the sea, 
Like its own monsters—boats that for a guinea 
Will take a man to Havre—and shalt be 
The moving soul of many a spinning jenny, 
And ply thy shuttles, till a bard can wear 
As good a suit of broadcloth as the mayor. 


Then we will laugh at winter when we hear 
The grim old chur! about our dwellings rave : 
Thou from that “ ruler of the inverted year,” 
Shalt pluck the knotty sceptre Cowper gave, 
And pull him from his sledge, and drag him in, 
And melt the icicles from off his chin. 


Heat will be cheap—a smal! consideration 
Will put one in a way to raise his punch, 
Set lemon-trees, and have a cane plantation— 
Twill be a pretty saving to the Lunch. 
Then the West India negroes may go play 

The*banjo, and keep endless holiday. 
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ON THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY. 


Tue following remarks upon the elementary principles of 
beauty, were written by a person not intimate with the various 
theories upon this subject, which are contained in a multitude 
of ancient and modern books, and under circumstances that 
suggested the thought of beauty by the intimation of contrast, 
as Rousseau says he formed the conceptions of the fair friends, 
Julie and Clara, from the presence and conversation of his de- 
graded wife and her mother. If they afford any original views 
or illustrations of a hacknied subject, they may be interesting 
to those, particularly, who love to analyze the taste, which, 
under an infinity of modifications, is allotted to man as the rich- 
est luxury and purest refinement of his intellectual being; and 
which, under the influences of education and habit, is common, 
in divers measures and degrees, to the young and the old, the 
rich and the poor. None but the extremely neglected, and ex- 
tremely corrupted portions of mankind, can look without any 
discrimination and preference upon all the works of nature, 
and all the creations of art. All these have their distinctive 
character, and the eye of every intelligent beholder rests upon 
each with more or less satisfaction, as his mind has been culti- 
vated and his heart ennobled. 

Spiritual, moral, and physical beauty, have all a relation 
and correspondence. God, who said, let there be light and 
there was light, who made the fair world and all the stars sang 
together, is the very origin and centre of beauty. He, and his 
elements, his designs and their results, comprehend the whole 
display and the whole sentiment of beauty; if we add to these 
what is effected by him, “ God’s image,” who is admitted to 
be worker together with him in all things that exalt and make 
human life better. Physical beauty, or the beauty of objects 
which speak to the moral sense through the eye, is always re- 
ferred to this agency of first and second causes, and in this view 
may be entirely reduced to simplicity, and to the sentiment of 
felicity, as perhaps may every species of beauty. A few of the 
facts which lead to this conclusion, are presented in this short 
essay. 

Simplicity in beauty, consists in the absence of every thing 
not strictly and properly belonging to the object—as a fine 
complexion is one of a pure colour, without any, even the 
least, excrescence or blemish, and in exact fitness, which is a 
quality of simplicity, of the beautiful thing to its proper uses, 
when the uses of the thing are-the production of pleasure. A 
woman is a rational. susceptible being, formed to enjoy plea- 
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sures of reason, passion, sympathy, and sense; her perfection 
consists in the sensibility and improveableness, in the develope- 
ment and cultivation of every animal, intellectual, and moral 
attribute of her nature. Health, activity, thought, conscious 
dignity and benevolence, and that poetic enthusiasm which 
unites things heavenly with the earthly in the imagination, are 
the essential qualities of the perfect female ; and when these 
are expressed in the figure and features of any living being, of 
any statue or picture, if it should indicate the period of matu- 
rity anterior to decay, it would be “with perfect beauty 
adorned.” 

The associated attribute of a living being of this class, is the 
expression of wide intelligence, a something which intimates 
the sense of dignity by comparison and resemblance, and 
which combines the idea of the beautiful of other ages and 
countries with the modes of embellishing the person in pre- 
sent fashion. I wish, said a distinguished French woman, 
that my daughter may know enough of the fine arts, to trans- 
fuse the spirit of their gracefulness into her mind and 
manners, and that the style of her dress, without departing 
from the customs of her country, may be guided by that ele- 
gance which affords models for all countries. This lady cer- 
tainly understood the art by which her daughter might add the 
fittest attraction to her natural charms. 

In the aspect of a truly beautiful human being, the beholder 
viewsa representation of the divine nature: the first fair is surely 
suggested to the imagination by one little lower than the angels, 
and who has received its appropriate exterior from the hand of 
God himself. This beautiful being exhibits the absence of all 
unworthiness, and the capability of all good—the purity and the 
power of goodness. The purity is the element of simplicity, 
the power is the suggestion of felicity ; for the power express- 
ed denotes all which sustains, embellishes, consoles, endears, 
and produces life. This is feminine beauty—genius is not in- 
cluded in it, nevertheless it may be exalted by genius; but this 
latter attribute, combining in itself high intelligence and pow- 
erful energy, superadds to beauty the character of sublimity, 
and is most suited to the stronger sex, though it is not uncom- 
mon in female beauty. A perfectly beautiful man or woman, 
shows the moral and intellectual perfection of the individual 
and of the species, and consequently the highest susceptibility 
of human happiness. The authority of that great master 
Spenser, may well serve to establish this principle : 

: “ Every spirit as it is most pure, 
And hath ip it the more of heavenly light, 
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So it the finer body doth procure 

To habit in, and is more firmly dight 

With cheerful grace and amiable sight; 
For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 


Whatever applies to the truth of nature, applies to the truth 
of imitative art—for they are one—so that the moral nature of 
beauty is as obvious in sculpture and painting as in life, and a 
moral illustration of oue serves for all. 

The beauty of the earth’s surface, of certain delicate me- 
chanic productions, of the heavens, of distressing objects some- 
times, of a fine style in writing, and of declamation, may not 
seem at first to express, principally, simplicity of design, and the 
idea of felicity—felicity, either consciously enjoyed, or un- 
consciously diffused. ‘lhe latter condition of felicity is that 
which is proper to inanimate existence only, and which only 
appertains to the instruments of God’s benevolent designs. 
The beauty of a new country consists in its capability of beco- 
ming subservient to the faculties and comfort of man, and in 
the evidence it affords of its present conduciveness to the en- 
joyment of innumerable living creatures. Could it be devested 
of all relation to life, what would it be? In connexion with 
life, the abundance and variety of its productions illustrate the 
liberality of God’s bounties, and the intelligence, order, and 
harmony of all his purposes, in which he exhibits his own per- 
fections, and his will to diffuse to all good gifts, which they 
may richly enjoy. ‘The whole external world expresses hap- 
piness—God’s happiness in making and giving it, and the 
happiness of man and the lower animals in accepting it from 
him. If it were not so, would primitive men have conse 
crated every mountain and valley, every running river, and 
every tree that overshadowed it? When the Hebrew poet 
looked forth upon the face of nature, he sung, “ The springs 
of the valleys, which run among the hills, they give drink to 
every beast of the field—the grass which grows for the cattle, 
and herbs for the service of man—the trees where the birds 
make their nesis, and sing among the brancies—the high hills 
a refuge for the goats—the great and wide sea, wherein are 
things innumerable, both small and great beasts.” What con- 
stitutes the objects of natural beauty but such objects—and for 
what cause are they felt to be beautiful, but for their relation 
to their maker, and the beings which they benefit? 

If it be asserted that distress may exhibit beauty,and happi- 
ness is no part of its nature ; that a natural flower, or a piece of 
mosaic, exhibits beauty; that the blue heaven, with its va- 
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poury white fleece, its purple more gorgeous than robes of 
princes, its golden clouds more massy and lustrous than all! 
the treasures of earth, is of surpassing beauty, and yet all these 
have no connexion with happiness. Should this form of ob- 
jection to the principle contended for ever be raised, it is sub- 
ject to refutation. 

In respect to a distressed object, the most beautiful and es- 
timable one may be, the more does such a one interest us; we 
magnify the distress, and the compassion it excites is propor- 
tioned to the happiness suitable to the nature of a very sensi- 
tive anda very deserving being. Beauty, in descriptive poe- 
try, is like painting. Who that reads Sir Walter Scott’s de- 
scription of Constance, in Marmion, does not represent her to 
himself as beautiful, and is not the more touched with her mis- 
fortunes, on account of her beauty? and, though she was not 
virtuous, * 30 young and fair was she,” so capable of loving, 
so elevated to “high resolve and constancy,” so foully cor- 
rupted, so treacherously forsaken, so cruelly punished, that all 
she might have been, and not what she was, the felicity she 
was formed to feel and afford, and not the deeds she did and 
meditated, make her the interesting creature for whose fate 
we shudder, and whose beauty is an exquisite and sensible 
image called up before the mind, at the least intimation of her 

oetic existence. The sympathetic admiration which gives 
an elevated character to pity, is always excited by the notions 
of sensibility and desert in the object. 

A flower exhibits great skill in its form, variety, and dispo- 
sition of parts, and in its relative use to the plant of which it is 
a part, and all this to regale the sense of man, or not “ wasting 
its sweetness on the desert air,”” because it does not inhale it, to 
afford sustenance and pleasure to the insect tribes. Is not the 
beauty of this class of objects connected, in our perception of 
it, with the humble yet multiplied and delicate pleasures 
which they afford? The mosaic requires for its production, 

atience, skill, industry, and sometimes very fine organs in the 
artist ; it is the result of intellectual means and faculties that 
are serviceable, and indeed necessary, in the production of 
whatever is useful in life. Our whole enioyment of the beauti- 
ful is graduated accordingly to the respective degrees of intel- 
ligence and benevolent design, connected in our minds with the 
first creation of the work we admire, or by the faculties of se- 
condary and subsequent causes, which have been employed 
upon it. For instance, with what very different sentiments 
will a person of taste behold that noble image, the Apollo, or 
call up from his memory the descriptions given of man bv Mil- 
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ton and Shakspeare, which are as perfect in their kind as the 
work of the chisel; or look upon the finest piece of French 
china that ever was made. He undervalues neither, but his 
admiration of bothis regulated by the best and wisest judgment 
ofa sound mind. 

In respect to the beauty of the heavens, it is not estranged 
from the thought of consciousness and felicity in any mind. 
The vaulted sky is the abode of that glorious light, without 
which beauty could not exist, and which devotion and poetry 
make the dwelling-place of celestial and happy natures, with 
which God, in the imagination of David, was clothed as with a 
garment; and this sublime arch is hung with those clouds 
which seemed to him the chariots of divine majesty; and not 
to him alone, 

“ As the gilt cloud rolled its glory by, 


Chariots and steeds of flame stood harnessed there, 
And gods came forth and seized the golden reins.” 


But other men, not taught like him, have seen the “ azure 
fields and starry plains,” lit up by the countenance of an infi- 
nite deity. Joanna Baillie sees a beautiful white cloud, rest- 
ing a moment in its pure element, and to her it appears, 


* Asthoughan angel, in his upward flight, 
Had left his mantle floating in mid air.” 


And an English poet, long before Miss Baillie’s time, wrote 
thus : < 
“TI not believe that the great architect, 

With all these fires the heavenly arches decked 

Only for show, and with these glittering shields 

T’ amaze poor shepherds watching in the fields. 

I not believe that the Jeast flower which pranks 

Our garden borders, or our common banks, 

And the least stone, that in her warming lap 

Our mother earth doth covetously wrap, 


Hath some peculiar virtue of its own, 
And that the glorious stars of heaven have none.”* 


The pleasure derived from the beauty of an elegant house, 
tasteful grounds, expressive or faithful pictures, statues, poetry, 
or declamation, is a tribute of our minds and hearts to fine pow- 
ers of other men, because they tend to “fine issues ;”’ because 
these powers, with adequate tnstruments, have effected results 
which produce the comfort and ornament of our lives, and sup- 
ply us with a high intellectual gratification. If we find any 
beauty in pictures of disagreeable objects, it is derived from 





* Sylvester.—From Campbhell’s Essay on English poetry 
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the success of the representation itself, effected by the genius 
which is a large capacity of enjoyment. 

This brief sketch enumerates, without many particulars it is 
true, the several classes of the objects called beautiful; there 
are none in it of which the beauty may not be traced to the 
utility. If there are objects called beautiful, such as jewels, 
ribbons, and streamers from ships, that have not been taken 
notice of, such are tokens of prosperity, and that relation 
makes them beautiful in their degree ; nor can there be found, 
it is apprehended, a single object in nature and art, that confers 
pleasure by efficient power, or by happy resemblance, and 
which is unattended by any disagreeable accompanying cir- 
cumstance, but what derives its exterior charm from the hap- 
piness belonging to it, or proceeding from it, and which is inti- 
mated by its appearance. 

Habit, novelty, power, knowledge, and the operation of 
wealth, which is power, modify some of our notions of beauty ; 
but adventitious circumstances do not alter its intrinsic nature, 
or the principles of our admiration. By association, objects 
appear beautiful to us, and not to others; they are beautiful, 
relatively, to us, under the single aspect in which we regard 
them, and they would be so regarded, universally, could all 
persons see them from the same point of view. Mr. Rogers, 
in his poem of Human Life, has a note annexed, in which he 
says, that in the domestic circle, under the influence of certain 
feelings, some individuals, mutually endeared, appear in each 
other’s eyes with extraordinary beauty; and he subjoins, 
‘‘ they not only appear to be more beautiful, but they are so.” 
The light of love, at some seasons, sheds a lustre and softness 
over the features of the fond and the amiable, which is the soul 
of beauty. Those “eyes”? of Campbell’s, “ which seemed to 
love what e’er they looked upon,” must have been beautiful. 
To an affectionate child, an ugly old nurse may appear beauti- 
ful, and she has, to his sympathetic sight, a single beam of 
beauty playing over her wrinkled and faded countenance; pa- 
tient affection has given this attraction to the young eyes, which 
have only lived in the smiles of her favour. Objects of habi- 
tual affection are more beautiful to those who love them, than 
to ordinary acquaintance. Habit makes us more exclusively 
regard the indications of any moral excellence belonging to the 
objects of our affection, and proportionately withdraw our at- 
tention from its imperfections. The whole moral excellence 
of any human being is not disclosed at once, nor is the real 
beauty ; both are seen in detail, and our ultimate judgment of 
heauty, as well as worth, is an aggregate of successive impres- 
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sions. Our last judgment will seldom be found to agree with 
the first, which we pronounce upon the beauty of a living indi- 
vidual. Our first impression from beauty is made by certain 
proportions and colourings, and by the capacity and moral dis- 
position, which afford indications obvious to slight examination. 
We fix our attention upon points, lines, and expressions, usual- 
ly characteristic of amiable and agreeable qualities, and the 
imagination supplies the rest according to our particular no- 
tions of correspondence. Experience is a teacher which, 
sooner or later, enlightens the imagination. In time, all that 
belongs to the object of our judgment developes itself, the ge- 
nuine and characteristic expression is revealed to us ; the less 
important traits of the individual fade into faint indications of 
defect or blemish, and the expressions of the better nature 
glow in the warmth of affection, or stamp their fine traces in 
the characters of sincerity and wisdom. Our last judgment 
usually forgets and loses much of our prepossession, but it has 
gained a multitude of recollections that affect our perception 
and enjoyment of the familiar beauty which we love. The 
pleasure of novelty modifies our first judgment of beauty, the 
influences of knowledge and of habit endear the ultimate and 
the enduring. Objects of art are, in some measure, subject to 
the same influence; long observation establishes their charac- 
ter and their worth in our esteem. 

Fashionable embellishments, and known expense of certain 
articles, give them artificial value, and make them appear 
beautiful to persons of superficial knowledge and feelings ; to 
good common sense these things are matters of indifference ; 
to superior knowledge they are regarded according to their 
proper adaptation to the circumstances of those who make use 
of them, and are auxiliaries which blend very properly with 
natural beauty. But where fashion is only becoming because 
itis fashion, on account of association ; and when the fashion- 
able article is only acknowledged to be beautiful, at first from 
the influence of novelty, and afterwards from that of habit; 
when it has no proper relation to climate, convenience, or any 
natural want, as soon as it is obsolete it becomes ugly, ungrace- 
ful, and disgusting. The ancient costumes are graceful and 
becoming—their convenience and simplicity make them so— 
but hoops, wigs, and cocked hats, take away all poetic effect 
from pictures in which they are scen. 


“ There are certain standards of excellence which every generation of 
civilized men, subsequent to their first production, has uniformly recog- 
nised in theory, how variously soever they have departed from them in 
practice, Such are the precious remains of Grecian sculpture, which 
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afford standards of real beauty, grace, and elegance in the human form, 
and in the modes of adorning it, the truth and perfection of which have 
never been questioned, although divers other modes of producing and 
exhibiting the same qualities have prevailed in different ages and coun- 
tries,”’— Essay on the Principles of Taste, by Richard Payne Knight. 


Intelligence, sensibility, benevolence, enthusiasm, in its se- 
veral expressions of poetical and devotional feeling, and physi- 
cal power, are essential traits of perfect man, therefore the 
combined indications of them constitute the beauty of the hu- 
man face and figure, which men of all ages recognise and feel. 
though all men surely cannot feel it with equal effect. Dr. 
Jobnson said, should a man of the lowest order meet Mr. 
Burke, and hear his conversation for a few minutes, he would 
pronounce him to be the finest man he had ever seen; but it 
cannot be presumed, that this untaught man would have had 
any other than an undefined notion of Burke’s superiority ; it 
would require some affinity with his genius, and some more 
than ordinary knowledge of mankind, to discern and ad- 
mire all the talent of this extraordinary person. It requires 
not only unperverted, but highly cultivated faculties, to en- 
able the human mind to distinguish and enjoy what is most 
excellent in human nature, either in conduct, or in the pro- 
ductions of genius, to understand and appreciate the excel- 
lence of high motives, expanded views, disinterestedness and 
generosity in action, and by a refinement of the understanding 
and the moral sense, to comprehend the beautiful in literature 
and the arts. Hence it follows, that according to the estab- 
lished order of civilized society, some, and not all men, may 
come to the light, which displays all that is beautiful in human 
knowledge ; while others, less favoured, are not therefore in 
outer darkness, but only keep their allotted places, and take 
their respective portions from the abundance of God’s good- 
ness. It is surely commendable in any man to cndeavour to 
exalt himself by intelligence and taste ; for, except under very 
unhappy circumstances, he not only refines his nature, but in- 
finitely multiplies his pleasures ; all his recollections, percep- 
tions, and judgments, afford him gratifications, in which the 
cold, the callous, and the sordid have no part, and he becomes, 
from the employments of his mind, not only more happy, but 
more amiable, more attractive and interesting, more wise. 
more just, more devout, than others, self-neglectful men ! 











To the Little Beach Bird. 


TO THE LITTLE BEACH BIRD. 


Tov little bird, thou dweller by the sea, 
Why takest thou its melancholy voice ? 
Why with that boding cry 
O’er the waves dost thou fly ? 
O! rather, Bird, with me 
Through the fair land rejoice ! 


Thy flitting form comes ghostly dim and pale, 
As driven by a beating storm at sea ; 
Thy cry is weak and scared, 
As if thy mates had shared 
The doomof us. Thy wail— 
What does it bring to me ? 


Thou call’st along the sand, and haunt’st the surge, 
Restless and sad ; as if, in strange accord 
With motion, and with roar 
Of waves that drive to shore, 
One spirit did ye urge— 
The Mystery—the Word. 


Of thousands, thou, both sepulchre and pall, 
Old Ocean art! a requiem o’er the dead, 
From out thy gloomy cells 
A tale of mourning tells— 
Tells of man’s wo and fall, 
His sinless glory fled. 


Then turn thee, little bird, and take thy flight 
Where the complaining sea shall sadness bring 
Thy spirit never more. 
Come, quit with me the shore, 
For gladness and the light 
Where birds of summer sing. 
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LETTERS ILLUSTRATING THE EARLY PERIOD OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


{ We continue the extracts from the correspondence of the distinguish- 
ed actors in our revolutionary war, with the Hon. Joseph Palmer, com- 
menced in our eighth number. | 


FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
Cambridge, August 7th, 1775. 

Your favour of yesterday came duly to my hands; as I did 
not consider local 5 tema as having any operation upon 
the genera! one, 1 had partly engaged (at least in my own 
mind) the office of Quarter Master General before your favour 
was presented to me. In truth, sir, I think it sound policy to 
bestow offices indiscriminately among gentleman of the diffe- 
rent governments, for as all bear a proportionable part towards 
the expense of this war, if no gentleman out of these four 
governments come in for any share of the appointments, it may 
be apt to create jealousies, which will, in the end, give a disgust. 
For this reason, | would earnestly recommend it to your board 
to provide for some of the volunteers who are come from Phi- 
ladelphia with very warm recommendations, though strangers 
tome. In respect to the boats, &c. from Salem, I doubt, in 
the first place, whether they could be brought over by land ; in 
the second place, | am sure nothing could ever be executed by 
surprise, as | am well convinced that nothing is transacted in 
our camp or lines but what is known in Boston in less than 
twenty-four hours. Indeed, circumstanced as we are, it is 
scarce possible to be otherwise, unless we were to stop the com- 
munication between the country, and our camp and lines, in 
which case we should render our supplies of milk, vegeta- 
bles, dc. difficult and precarious. We are now building a kind 
of floating battery ; when that is done, and the utility of it dis- 
covered, | may possibly apply for timber to build more, as cir- 
cumstances shall require.” 


FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
Cambridge, August 22d, 1775. 

In answer to your favour of yesterday, 1 must inform you, 
that I have often been told of the advantages of Point Alderton 
with respect to its command of the shipping going in and out 
of Boston harbour; and that it has, before now, been the ob- 
ject of my particular inquiries. That J find the accounts differ 
exceedingly in regard to the distance of the ship channel, and 
that there is a passage on the other side of the Light House 
Island for all vessels except ships of the first rate. My know- 
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ledge of this matter would never have rested upon inquiries 
only, if | had found myself, at any one time since | came to this 
place, in a condition to have taken sucha post. But it becomes 
my duty to consider not only what place is advantageous, but 
what number of men are necessary to defend it ; how they can 
be supported in case of an attack ; how they may retreat if they 
cannot be supported; and what stock of ammunition we are 
provided with for the purpose of self-defence, or annoyance of 
the enemy. In respect to the first, 1 conceive our defence 
must be proportioned to the attack of General Gage’s whole 
force, leaving him just enough to man his lines on Charleston 
Neck and Roxbury ; and with regard to the second, and most 
important object, we have only 184 barrels of powder in all, 
which is not sufficient to give thirty musket cartridges a man, 
and scarce enough to serve the artillery in any brisk action a 
single day. 

Would it be prudent, then, in me, under these circumstances, 
to take a post thirty miles distant from this place, when we al- 
ready have a line of circumvallation at least ten miles in extent, 
any part of which may be attacked (if the enemy will keep 
their own counsel) without our having one hour’s previous 
notice of it? Or is it prudent to attempt a measure which ne- 
cessarily would bring on a consumption of all the ammunition 
we have, thereby leaving the army at the mercy of the enemy, 
or to disperse, and the country to be ravaged and laid waste at 
discretion. To you, sir, who area well wisher to the cause, and 
can reason upon the effects of such conduct, I may open myself 
with freedom, because no improper discoveries will be made of 
our situation; but I cannot expose ny weakness to the enemy 
(though I believe they are pretty well informed of every thing 
that passes) by telling this and that man, who are daily pointing 
out this, that, and the other place, of all the motives that govern 
my actions ; notwithstanding [ know what will be the conse- 
quence of not doing it, namely, that I shall be accused of mat- 
tention to the public service, and sagen with want of spirit 
to prosecute it, but this shall have no effect upon my conduct. 
I will steadily (as far as my judgment will assist me) pursue 
such measures as | think most conducive to the interest of the 
cause, and rest satisfied under any obloquy that shall be thrown, 
conscious of having discharged my duty to the best of my abi- 
lities. 

Iam obliged to you, however, as I shall be to every gentleman, 
for pointing out any measure which is thought conducive to the 
public good, and will cheerfully follow any advice which is not 
inconsistent with, but correspondent to, the general plan in view, 
and practicable under such particular circumstances as govern 
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in cases of the like kind. In respect to Point Alderton, I was 
no longer ago than Monday last talking to General Thomas on 
this head, and proposing to send Colonel Putnam down to take 
distances, &c. but considered it could answer no end but to 
alarm and make the enemy more vizilant; unless we were 
in a condition to possess the post to effect, | thought it as well 
to postpone the matter a while. 


FROM R. T. PAINE. 
Philadelphia, March 6th, 1776. 


I have written Mr. Cushing a jong letter on cannon foundery, 
which you willsee. [am desirous to have cannon founding set 
up our way if we have ore. 

Thus, my friend, you find a lawyer, whose business is scien- 
tific, labouring through a long detail of the mechanism of can- 
non foundery ; let not this surprise you, for if cannon are the 
ultima ratio, surely a discourse on them must be chopping logic. 


In search of true freedom in vain do we roam, 
To hold it for ever we must find it at home. 


America never can support her freedom till we have a suffi- 
cient source of arms and ammunition of all species among our- 
selves, and the more these sources are distributed among the 
colonies, the greater the security of external! and internal peace. 
In pursuance of this idea, | am of a committee who are labour- 
ing to push saltpetre and gunpowder making through all the 
colonies, and are also devising methods to establish a regular 
and extensive manufacture of muskets, and hope soon to ex- 
hibit. 

* + * + * * 

When I began, I intended to have answered some of your 
political observations, but having exerted myself so much on 
the sine qua non, you will neither doubt my orthodoxy, nor ex- 

ect my answers, till | have taken breath from writing, and you 


rom reading.” 


FROM R. T. PAINE. 
Philadelphia, April 2d, 1776. 


The evacuation of Boston by the king’s troops, and the re- 
possession of it by the right owners, agitates my mind with a 
thousand queries and caiculations. As yet we know so little of 
the state in which they have left the town in general, or the 
possessions of individuals in particular, that I do not consider 
myself as yet come to my feelings about the matter, amidst all 
the joys there must be many scenes of distressing wo. I have 
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not the least reason to doubt the general court will direct many 
circumstances relating to this occurrence with wisdom and ex- 
pedition ; if, therefore, ] mention some matters that occur to 
me, | trust you will attribute it rather to my desire to help in 
the common cause, than to an inclination to direct. Would it 
not be serviceable to appoint some honest, skilful persons, to take 
an account of all damage done to the houses, furniture, goods, 
merchandise, and property of every kind, and by whom done, 
as near as may be; this may be applied to two uses at least, 
first, to make a fair representation to the world of the injury 
done us; (what use this may be applied to we do not yet 
know ;) and also sufferers may expect and receive, perhaps, 
some compensation, which, without such an early estimate, may 
be very unequally distributed. 

I wish, also, that those persons who have tarried in town 
through the whole siege, who are most capable, might be called 
upon to draw up as correct a narrative of the whole proceed- 
ings of the enemy, and the distress of the inhabitants, and par- 
ticularly the behaviour of the tories, collectively and individu- 
ally, as may be. I should think it by no means advisable to 
destroy our lines as yet; if it be in the power of the exiled 
tories to cause the town to be again attacked they will effect it ; 
J doubt not there will be great consultations to fortify the har- 
bour against men-of-war ; if we have cannon enough it may be 
done. I wish much to know what is become of the cannon 
that belonged to the castle; I fear they are carried off or de- 
stroyed. Those cannon which they have spiked up may easily 
be bored out. 

* * * * * *¥ * * * 

The scene of action is only changed ; the efforts of the enemy 
will be more vigorous elsewhere. I mention this, because | can 
easily conceive, that people who have been long harassed are 
too apt to sink into ease when immediate danger seems to be 
withdrawn. Canada and New-York are now grand objects of 
attention, and very interesting to New-England. 

Pray be kind enough to send me as particular an account of 
the state of affairs in Boston as you conveniently can; who of 
the tories are left behind ; how they behave, and what they say 
for themselves? Whether Master Lowel and other prisoners 
were carried off? whether they have taken away the bells’ 
whether any quantity of merchandise is left? any sulphur 
or other matters that we want? any cash? are the records 
of the province, superior and inferior and probate courts, left ? 
Have they carried off the lifeless carcase of the charter, as one 
of their own party that was slain, or have they left it putrefying 
to contaminate the air? These, and such other matters as you 
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may think worthy of note, will be very agreeable to me, not 
merely as matters of curiosity, which in this case I think is very 
natural, but as facts which may be of service to know; the 
place they have gone to is a material fact. 


TO NONSENSE. 


Dear Nonsense! peerless treasure! 
1 love thee, for thou art 

The only earthly pleasure 
That will not soon depart. 


But as for solemn Reason, 
That stalking ten-foot rule : 
She’s always out of season, 
A prim old-fashioned fool. 


She’s like a walking steeple, 
With clock for face and eyes, 
Still bawling to the people, 
** Time bids us all be wise.” 


While Nonsense, on the spire, 
A weathercock you’ll find, 
Perched many a fathom higher, 

And changing with the wind. 


The clock too oft deceives, 
Says what it cannot prove, 
But every one believes 
The vane that turns above. 


Reason oft speaks unbidden, 
And blames you to your face, 
For which she should be chidden, 
And taught to know her place. 


While well-bred Nonsense flatters 
With such delightful skill, 

And so divinely chatters, 
You cannot wish her still. 


Her charms, from Fancy borrow’d. 
Declare her Fancy’s pet ; 

Her name is on her forehead. 
In drops of rainbow set. 





Intelligence. 


Then fondly let us cherish 

A thing so gay and bright, 
Nor suffer her to perish 

In Reason’s withering light. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Progress of Indian civilization Among the documents an- 
nexed to the late report of the Secretary of War, in relation to 
the preservation and civilization of the Indian tribes within the 
United States, is a very interesting letter from Thomas L. 
M‘Kenney, relating to the condition of the south-western In- 
dians. The writer affirms, that the effects of the present sys- 
tem of civilizing the aborigines, are every where most happy 
and beneficial. More than eleven hundred children are now 
receiving the benefits of a civilized education, and numbers of 
the older Indians are endeavouring to practise the useful les- 
sons they receive from their children. The Choctaws have 
applied twelve thousand dollars per annum, for nearly twen- 
ty years, towards the me of the schools established 
among their tribe ; and the 


hickesaws have given one year’s 
annuity, amounting, says the writer, to more than thirty thou- 
sand dollars, as a fund for the same object. But the most ex- 
traordinary instance of the good effects of the system our go- 
vernment are pursuing with regard to these tribes, is seen in 
the Cherokees, on this side of the Mississippi. A letter from 
David Brown, a native Cherokee, is given by Mr. why by 


which it appears that they may now be considered as a civilized 
people. The country is full of flourishing villages, connected 
by public roads; agriculture is successfully pursued; the na- 
tives have their orchards, their gardens, their wheat fields, 
their tobacco plantations, and almost every family raises cotton 
enough for its own consumption. Horses are plenty; numerous 
flocks of sheep and goats, and herds of swine are seen every 
where. Droves of cattle, which furnish the tribe with butter and 
cheese, are pastured in the fine natural meadows of the coun- 
try. Various mechanic arts are followed, cotton and woollen 
cloths are manufactured, and a considerable commerce is car- 
ried on with the adjoining states by merchants, nearly all of 
whom are native Cherokees. Cotton is exported in boats 
down the Tennessee to the Mississippi, and thence to New- 
Orleans. In 1819, the number of Cherokees east of the Mis- 
Sissippi was estimated at 10,000; by a census taken in 1825, 
it appeared that it had increased to 13.563, exclusive of whites 
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and negro slaves. Of whites there are 210, of African slaves 
1,277. The slaves have been brought in and sold by the 
whites, and are better satisfied, says Brown, with a residence in 
the nation than among the citizens of the United Siates. The 
whites resident in the nation enjoy all the privileges of native 
Cherokees, except that they are not eligible to any public 
offices. 

The legislative power of the nation resides in a national 
committee, and council, called, in the Cherokee dialect, 7’sa- 
lagi Tinilawigi ; the members of both branches of which are 
elected by and from the people for a limited period. New- 
town, situated in'the centre of the nation, at the junction of 
two fine rivers, the Canasagi and the Gusuwati, is the seat of 
government, and during the session of the legislature is the re- 
sort of an immense concourse of people, who are drawn to 
hear the debates of the Cherokee statesmen on the politics of 
their little republic. 

The Christian religion is the religion of the nation, and their 
progress in theological investigations is attested by the many 
sects which have already their zealous followers, the most nu- 
merous of which, says Brown, are the Presbyterians, the Me- 
thodists, the Baptists, and the Moravians. The number of 
schools is every year increasing, learning is encouraged, indo- 
lence is becoming disreputable, and the female sex begins to 
receive that respect which is the criterion of a civilized nation. 
A printing press, a national library, and a museum, are about 
to be established at Newtown. 

“The success,’’ says Mr. M‘Kenny, “ which has attended 
the philological researches of ‘ one in the nation,’ and whose 
ystem of education has met, among the Cherokees, with uni- 
versal approbation, certainly entitles him to great considera- 
tion, and to rank with the benefactors of man. His name is 
Guess, and he is a native and unlettered Cherokee. Like Cad- 
mus, he has given to his people the alphabet of their language. 
It is composed of eighty-six characters, by which, in a few 
days, the older Indians, who had despaired of deriving an edu- 
cation by means of the schools, and who are not included in 
the existing school system as participators of its benefits, may 
read and correspond!” 

This alphabet, as given by Mr. M‘Kenney, is very curious, 
and appears to be a mixture of the syllabic and the literal al- 
phabet. Some of the characters represent combinations of 
vowels, and many of them combinations of a vowel and a con- 
sonant. The readiness with which it is acquired and employed. 
is certainly a strong proof of the ingenuity of its construction. 





